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Aer. I. Infitutes, Political and Military, Written originally ia 
., the Mogul. Language, by the Great ‘limour, improperly called 
‘Lamerlane ;.. firft tranflated into. Perfian ‘by Abu’.'Taultb Al 
hofleini; and thence into Eaglifh with Marginal Notes, by Ma- 
jor Davy, Perfian Secretary to the Commander in Chief of the 
Bengal Sicen’Froin the year 1770 to 1773- And now Perfian 
Secretary to the Governor General of Bengal. The original 
Petfian.tranicribed from a M.S. in the. Pofletiion of Dr. William 
~ Hunter, Phiyfician Exeraordinary to the Queen, F. R. and A.S. and 
ot the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris; and the whole Work 
publithed with’ a Preface,» Indexes, Geographical Notes, &e. 
ke. By Jofeph White, B.D. Fellow of Wadham College, and 
_ Laudian)Profeilor of Arabic in the Univerfity of Oxtord. 40, 
11. 118. 6d. Boards. London, Murrss.° Oxtord, Prince. 
| Concluded from our laft Number. 


N'the fecond book of ‘his Inftitutes, Timour, addreffing 
himilelf to fuch of his pofteritv as. may enjoy the regal.au- 
thority, exhibits~an account of the laws and regulations 
he eftablifhed for the government of his dominions. His 
confidence in his own opinions and fentiments is very great; 
and he appears to have been ftrongly impreffed with the idea, 
that if his ordinations were {crupuloufly followed, they would 
preferve to his defcendants the itability of his fortune and 
power. © Pre, , | 
When we confider the fuccefs of Timour, we form na- 
turally a high opinion of his capacity ; but when we perufe 
his Inftitutes we are ftill more convinced of it, and can even 
account for the career which herun. From being the po- 
tentate of a {mall Tartar Principality, he raifed himfelf to be 
the abfolute fovereign of more then twenty kingdoms. His 
grandeur correfponded with his power; and his’ fubjeéts 
melted with the idea of his clemency, or awed by the terror 
of his frown could not venture into his prefence without 
itriking their forcheadg on the ground. To arrive at this 
Enc. Rev.Vol. IJ]. Jan. 1784. A {ummit 
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2 Inflitutes, Political and Military, of the Great Timour. 


fummit of dominion, and to retain it, argues, doubilefs, the 
poffeffion of very extraordinary talents. And thus upon ge- 
neral principles we may conclude, that Timour enjoyed all 
the natural and acquired accomplifhments which conftitute 
a confummate Commander, and a great King. But while 
his fortane is a fttiking evidence of his capacity, his book is 
ftill more fo. For it demonftrates in the mott irrefragable 
manner, that his conduét was direéted by a mott wonderful 
fyftem of active enterprize and political wifdom. He could 
conquer in fituations the moft trying and difficult ; and he 
could take the fulleft advantage of his conquefts. He had the 
art to make himfelf at the fame time the object of affection 
and of terror. He reigned over the minds as well as the per- 
fons of his fubjeéts ; and by his ordinations he was ambitious 
to tranfmit this greatnefs to his pofterity. 

His rules of condué& and his laws were founded in a deep 
policy, and with a view to the paffions of his fubjeéts as well 
as hisown. It was by an entite and eafy command over 
himfelf, that he was chiefly enabled to exercife a command 
over others; and as his experience was moft extenfive and 
ample, he was affiduous to make the proper ufe of it, and to 
profit by the moft profound reflexions. He affirms, for ex- 
ample, that his behaviour was regulated by twelve CERTAIN 
yoaxims ; and while he recommends them by affirming, that 
they feated him firmly on the throne of empire, he ttrenuoufly 
contends that every Prince who neglects them mutt reap lit- 
tle advantage. from his dominion and royal ftation. Of 
thefe maxims the detail will amufe our Readers. 

* 1 Recutatep my conduct by Twetve certain Maxims: 
and by them I feated myfelf firmly on the throne of empire. ‘And 
from experience it is known unto me, that every prince who ad- 
hereth not to thefe Twelve Maxims, fall reap little advantage from 
his dominion and regal ftation. 

* First. It is neceflary that his words and his aétions be his 
own. That is to fay, that his foldiers and -his fubjeéts may know 
that what the king fayeth and doeth, he fayeth and doeth from him- 
felf ; and that no other perfon hath influence therein. 

_ © THEREFoRE it is requifite that a king be not fo guided by the 
condué& and the counfels of others, as to make them his aflociates in 
his regal authority. For although he be obliged to hear good advice 
from all, yet he muft not to that degree attend unto them, as to 
enable them by their meafures and their counfels to become his 


equals, and in the end his fuperiors, in the concerns of his go- 


yernment, — 

_ * Seconvry. It is neceflary to a king that he adhere to juttice 

in all his actions, and that he receive into his fervice minifters wha 

are juftand virtuous. For if a king be guilty of oppreflion, an up- 

right miniftey may counteract the evil Sheeeel: But if the minifter 
nd be 
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be unjuft and cruel, it fhall fpeedily come to pafs, that the edifice 
of his mafter’s power and dominion fhall be levelled with the earth. 

‘ Tuus Ameet Hooffein had a cruel and a wicked minifter, who 
levied oppreffive fines on the foldiers and on the fubjects; untilina 
fhort time by the oppreffions of that unjuit and cruel miniiter, the 
fabric of the dominion of Amcer Hooflein was laid in the duft. 

‘ Tuirp.y. la his injunctions and in his prohibitions he muft 
act with refulution and with firmnefs. And he himfelf mut iffue 
his royal commands, that no one may have the temerity, or the 
power, to interpofe, to alter, or to corrupt them, 

‘ Fourta.y. He mutt be firm and conftant in all his determi- 
nations. That is to fay, on whatever plan or enterprife he fhall re- 
folve, be muft not alter his refolution, nor withdraw his hand from 
that enterprife, until he hath brought it to.a fortunate canclufion. 

‘ Tue FIFTH is the fpiritofcommand. For whatever command 
he giveth, it is neceflary that, that command fhould be obeyed : that 
no ove fhould have the power to act in oppofition thereto, even 
though inconvenience or mifchief fould be the expected confe- 
quence of that command. 

¢ So it hath been related unto me, that Sooltaun Muhmood, em- 
peror of Ghizni, ordered on a certain occafion that a ftone fhould be 
caft down at the entrance of the plain of Ghiznein : and the horfes 
of the people ftarted and fprang back from that tone. And al- 
though his fervants folicited his permilhon that they might remove 
the itone from the entrance of the road, he refufed his aflént: he 
anfwered unto them, ‘ I have iffued forth the order; and I will not 
* turn back from, or contradict, my own commands.’ 

* SrxTHLy ; (for from hence proceedeth fecurity and power) he 
muft not truft the concerns of his government to mw dams nor deliver 
over the reins of his authority into the hands of a fervant;: for the 
world 1s full of treachery, and hath many lovers; and i¢ may foon 
come to pafs that the powerful fervaat thall afpire to regal dignity, 
and feat himfelf on we of his mafter. 4 a" 

* Suca was the conduct of the minifters of Seoltaun Muhmood 
towards their lord. ‘They expelled him from the imperial throne, 
and they divided his dominions and his power amongit themfelves. 
It is neceffary therefore that the powers and important affairs of 
a ae e divided; and that they be inerufted to the care of 

ivers perfons of approved fidelity, und of known loyalty ; fe that 
being employed in their own proper departments, no onc of them 
may afpire to the fupreme authority. 7 

* SeventHty. On the affairs of his government he muft liften 
to the opinions of his fervants : thofe which are good, he muft lay up 
in the treafury of his heart, and call them forth into action at their 
proper feafons. ate . 

*‘ Eicgutuiy. In the concerns of dominion, and in thofe things 
which relate to his fubjects and his foldiers, he muft nor aét by ¢ 
affiftance and the advice of others. If his Vizacers or his Ameers 
fpeak unto him concerning any one, whether that which they fay 
be good, or whether it be evil, let him hearken to them; but in 
torming his determination thereon let him be cautious and circum- 
fpect, until the truth be apparent unto him. 

A 2 NINTHLY. 
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‘ Nixtary. [tis neceflary that the majefty of his dominion bs 
fo impreffed on the hearts of his foldiers and his fubjects, hat none 


thal dare to difobey his orders and commands, or to revolt fro.n 
. their duty and obedience to his royal authority. 


*Tenrucy. What the king doeth he muft do from himfelf ; 
and be muft adhere to that which he fayeth: for unto a prince 
there is nothing fo valuable as a juft veneration for his royal word. 
‘This word is unto him a family of princes, ard a rich treafury ; it 
maketh to him numerons fubjects and powerful armies. 

¢‘ Eveventucy. In the affairs of his ‘government, and in the 
iffuing forth his orders and commands, he muft contider himfelf as 
fingle and alone; nor mutt he affuciate any one with him in the ad- 
Miniftration of his authority. 

* Twetrinty. He mutt be acquainted: with the manners and 
the difpolitions of his favourites and his confidents. And he muit 
aét with caution and circumfpection : for many are lovers of flander 
and of. calumny,. who may carry reports abroad, and communicate 
to'the Vizzcers and the Ameers the words and the a¢tions of their 
prince. ‘Thus, it once happened unto me at atime when feveral of 
thofe whom 1 admitted to my private council proved to be the {pics 
of my Vizzeers and my Omraus.’ 

From a carelefs infpeétion of thefe maxims which Timour 


found to be fo infallible, it is obvious to perceive that they 


refer more particularly to de/potic princes : yet, it is, at the 


fame time,. obfcryable, that even to Jimited: monarchs they 
carry a wifdom and experience which might be brought into 
action with advantage. Nor perhaps could there be found a 
petiod from which their meaning could be illuftrated with fo 
much ptopriety, as from the age in which we live. 

Among the other maxims and regulations of Timour there 
ate to be found the’ decifive traces of a fimilar ability and vi- 
gour; and an application of them in ars inftances to the 


eer times is too pointedly proper to efcape obfervation. 


is experience in freneuer concerning ftatefmen and mini- 
iters is ftriking and inftruétive. Having remarked that for- 
tude and generofity, underftanding and fagacity, a patience 


‘* «under difficulties, and talents for the cultivation of peace are 


eminent requifites in minifters, he enters into the following 


_ refolutions and theories 


“SoTRAT MINISTER*IS A WISE MINISTER, who in his conduct 
employeth both-mildnefs ‘and feverity ; who is neither immoderate- 
ly fevere, nor weakly compliant. For if he acteth with too much 
mildnefs and compliance, the avaricious and worldly-mirded will 


, ps and bear him down: and if his feverity be exceflive, the peo- 


will fly from before him, and at all times avoid his prefence. 


) ©"PHEREFORE THAT MINISTER IS A WISE MINISTER, Who recu- 


* “Jateth and Pte order, to the edifice of royalty by a juft knowledge 


of mankind, and by an uniform and prudent condué ;\ who in the 
execution of his office aéteth with patience and forbearance, and 
conductcth the affairs of government with mildnefs and with feverity. 
e ‘ Ler 
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‘ Ler fuch a Vizzeer be confidered as a friend and companion 
in the imperial dignity. - For the dignity of empire is fupporred by 
extenlive territories, by a ‘rich treaiury, and by numerous:armies t 
and thefe three things fall be obtained and fecured by a WISE 
MINISTER. : \3 

‘ A PERFECT MINISTER IS THAT MINISTER, Who, in confeque ice 
of any harfiinefs that thall be offered unto him, permitteth not -re- 
venge and enmity to tuks potletiion of his foul.. If he be malignant, 
and harbour revenee, he mult be watched. with care and with cau- 
tion; leit he enter into contederacies with the enemies of the impe- 
rial power, and involve in confulfion the revenues and the army ot 
his prince. ; : 

‘ AN INTELLIGENT AND-SAGACIOUS MINISTER IS THAT MINI® 
ster, who fupporteth the fubject with one hand, and with the 
other hand holdeth up the foldier ; who receiveth not whence it fhoald 


‘ not:be received ; and who giveth not where it fhould not be given ; 


who letreth not vigilance and circum{pectioa forth from his hand ; 
who acteth with uprightnefs and integrity; who looketh forward to 
the conclufion and confequences of.every tranfaction ; and who in 
negotiating the affairs of the empire feeth not his enemy before him. 

‘ THAT MINISTER IS AN EXPERIENCED-AND ACTIVE MINISTER, 
who keepeth in his eye the cultivation and population of the coun- 


try, and the profperity of the fubjects, and the itrength of the army, 


and the fulnefs of the treafury ; who exerteth himfelf in promoting 
thofe meafures which are profitable to. government, and hazardeth 


his fortune and his lite in counteracting thoie, tram which evil may: 
follow to the imperial dignity ; and who directeth the concerns of . 


the foldier and the fubject with prudence and deliberation. 

* A VIRTUOUS MUNISTER IS THAT MINISTER, Whofe good qua- 
lities predominate ever his failings. ‘ | a 

* Tus I have heard, that the failings of Nizzaum ul Moolluk 
were vanquiflied by his virtues. At that time when he refolved to 
perform the holy pilgrimage, one of the men of God faid unto him ; 
** ‘Thy good actions which fhine forth inthe glory and the power 
‘** of Mullick Shaah, and the bleflings which the people of the. 
“* Almighty receive from thy hands, are equal to all the merits of 
** pilgrimage and of fanctity.” 


* Ano it has alfo been related unto me, that on the. day when. 
Aali Ben Luckti, who was the minifter of Hauroon ul Rutheed, de-, 


termined to retire from the Vizzaurut; as. his adminiftration had 
been favourable to the people of God, one of the holy priefts wrote 
to him, faying, ** Thou. fhalt continue to execute thy office in thé 
** palace of the Khalif; thou fhalt not relinquifh sf authority : 
“ tor the comforts and the benefits which thou conferreft on ‘the 
** fervants of the Almighty, are fuperior to all the good and gipris, 


e 


ous actions of thv life.” : eta YS 
‘ ANp fo alfo I bave heard, that when it was demanded of. the’ 
holy prophet, (on whom be the protection of God) “* Ifthou budie 


“not been fent forth the meflenger and. prophet of the Almighty; , 


“what occupation wouldeft thou have choien?” He. agg 
faying, ** I would have fought.the fervjeqof. princes ; that J\ptighe 
** have been able to do good to the fervants of my Creator,” ~ 
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¢ Axn it was on this account that I confented to accept the em- 
ployments of minifter and general from Ouleaus Khaujeh, the fon 
of Tughulluk Timour Khaun; that I might fuccour and fupport 
the people. And from the afliftance and protection which I aftorded 
to his fervants, it may have come to pais that Almighty God hath 
exalted me to the throne of empire. 

‘ Anp if a minitter by tkilful meafures, or by the fword, con- 
quereth or faveth a kingdom, Ict him be held in honour and ref- 
pect; and let him be exalted and ftiled, Tue LorD OF THE SWORD 
AND THE PEN. 

‘ A sKILFUL AND ABLE MINISTER 18 THAT MINISTER, Who, 
when neceffary, can by his counfels and abilities difperfe and divide 
the power of armies ; and who, when occafion calleth, can by well- 
adapted and fkilful meafures unite them together ; who hath the ca- 
pacity to few divifions among the forces of the enemy, and to make 
them fubfervient, to his views,.and to. be the confervator of his 
prince and mafter; who can, by his fagacity, and wifdom, and 
forefight refolve and render eafy the momentous concerns and dith- 
culties which furround a king ; and who, if the affairs of empire be 
involved in confulion, can reduce them to order by the hand of un- 
derftanding and reflection. 

* "luvs ag the time that Aali Beg Choun Ghoorbauni feized on 
muy perfon, and confined me in a loathfome dungeon, filled with 
vermin; Aazeez u deen, who was one of my Vizzeers, caine to me 
trom Turmuz with fpeed ; and lulling to tleep the attention of Aali 
Beg, and hiding his eyes from his prifoner, he gave fuch vigour 
tomy hopes, that with the arm of fortitude and refolution, and by 
the edge of the fword, I extricated myfelf from the guards which 
were ilationed over me, and recovered my freedom, In the like 
manner Nizzaum ul Moolluk delivered Mullick Shaah from the 
hands of Keefur. 

* Ler therefore fuch a minifter be accounted the companion of 
the imperial fortune; let him be treated with kindnefs and affection ; 
and let not his counfels be difregarded: for that which he fayeth, 
proceedcth from wifdom and underitanding. 

* Ir aking be oppreifive, and his Vizzeer be juft, the oppreffions 
of the king are moderated and rectificd by the juftice of the Vizzeer ; 
but if the Vizzeer be oppretlive, the affairs of that government fhall 
be fpeedily involved in confufion.” 

_ In other tne and ordinances of great curiofity and 
wMportance, limour treats concerning the forming of ar- 
mics, ee modes of conducting them, and the eftablith- 
ment of their pay; concerning the punifhments and rewards 
proper to be in ited and conferred, for delinquencies and 
on imeérit ; concerning the departments of the Vizzeers ; 
concerning preeedency and the admiffion to the imperial pre - 
fence; concerning the reduction of kmgdoms, and the go- 

of ; concerning the colleétion 





of the revenues and the taxes from the fubjeéts; the order 


and the arrangement of the provinces; and the cultivation, 
the 
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the population, the government, and the police of the 
empire. 

n thefe great points, and upon others of leffer mo- 
ment, this fingular man reafons in the fecond book of his 
Inftitutes. And it would be an injuftice not to acknowledge, 
that he is every were entertaining as well as inftructive. If 
there is a capital defeét in his work it will perhaps be found 
to refer to his religious tenets. His veneration for Mahomet 
appears to have been fincere; and it is fomewhat remarkable 
that an ignorant and degrading fuperftition thould have been 
allied with thofe fuperlative talents which diftinguithed this 
illuftrious conqueror and king. But perhaps it ought to be 
confidered that the prejudices which dow from the religious 
eftablifhments of every country, are the moft difficult to be 
eradicated ; and that in the immenfe mafs of human kind, 
very few indeed are ever to be found but who refpe& and ad- 
mire the imperfections of thofe popular faiths which flourith 
in their particular ages and nations. We are fenfible how- 
ever that there is a folution of this difficulty which preffles 
with lefs force againft the capacity of ‘T'imour; and which 
therefore, it is ourduty to remark. Though he might him- 
felf be fuperior to the fuperftitions of the Kota; yet from 
their influence over his fubje&ts he might be folicitous to 
djfplay the moft profound reverence for them. His fincerit 
might be an affectation ; and his holinefs a political devife 
and impofition. Nor is this folution of the matter difcor- 
dant from the extreme caution and artifice which were 
charatteriftic of this monarch. . 

In a former Review*, we intimated the advantages which 
might be derived from the Inftitutes of Timour, by the-an- 
tiquary, the hiftorian, and the ftatefman ; and while the no- 
tices we have juft given, and the extraéts we have prefented 
to our Readers will ferve to confirm that opinion, it belongs 
to us to point out another very confiderable purpofe to which 
they muft operate in the greateft degree. | 

tis ut“ erfally atsderhood, that to act with ihn ei- 
ther in a civil or military capacity in our Eaft India fettle- 
ments, no acquirement is more ufeful than an accurate know- 
ledge of the Perfian language. To facilitate this attainment, 
much pains and labour have been beftowed. For an admi- - 
rable dictionary of this tongue the public has heen indebted 
to the judgment and induftry of Mr. Richardfon, By the 
kindnefs of Sir William Jones they poflefs a grammar of it 
which is never mentioned but with approbation. It being 


-Clear however, that a language can be acquired neither by a 


~=—. 





* See Englifh Reyiew for December, page 401. 
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grammar nor a dictionary, the prefent publication was pro; 
eéted. In the volume before us, the Perfian from which the 
Inftitutes of Timour have been tranflated, is faithfully given. 
The gentlemen who are defigned for India have thus a com- 
plete opportunity of ttudying the Perfian language ; and for 
preparing themfelves fally for the tranfaétion of bufinefs in 
that.region. 4 

With regard.to Major Davy’s tranflation of the Inftitutes, 
we have taken the trouble to compare it with the original ; 
and in general we hold it to be faithful. It has likewite the 
advantage of being fufficiently literal, to facilitate in a great 
degree the application of thofe gentlemen whofe views may 
lead them to the ftudv of the Perfian Language. ‘here is 
only one paflage in which we would venture to make an al- 
teration, Inftead of, ‘* in the /pirit of authority I rufhed upon 
** the Ouzbuks, and | delivered the opprefled trom the hand of 
‘* the.oppreffors. And this circumftance was the caule of 
** difobedience in the Ameets of Ouleaus Khaujeh and in 
** the foldiers under them*.’ Now as there is nothing in the 
original which can be made to correfpond with the words in 
ltalicks, we think it’ might be tranflated almott ‘literally as 
follows. ‘* I by means of a fudden attack gained a vidtory over 
** the Ouxbuks.’’—And inftead of the words, and in the faldiers 
under them; read, and the Ouzbuks. 

Mr. White as the editor of this work has acquitted him- 
felf with diligence. He has fuperintended the prefs with 
great care ;-and the book is of courfe, to the beft of our ob- 
fervation, exceedingly correét. His preface is fenfible. He 
has given indexes of perfons, places, and principal matters, 
wéth notes geographical, hiftorical, and explanatory, which 
confer a confiderable additional value upon the work. He has 
alfo prefixed a portrait of Timour, taken from’a book con- 
taining onc hundred and feventy eight drawings of Indian 
Princes, procured at Surat by a gentleman of the name of 
Cleland, and prefented to the Bodleian Library by the cele- 
brated poet Mr. Pope. It is likewife to be obferved, that he 
has procured the execution of three plates, fhowing the or- 
der ,of battle and various difpofitions of the armies of 
Timour. 

Befides the inftitutes of Timour, it is proper to remark, 
that there-are given in this work, the exordium of Jaumi’s 
poem, intitled Eufoof and Zoolleikha; anda very curious 
prayer directed by the Brahmins to be offered up to the Su- 
preme Being, written originally in the Shanfcrit language, 
and tranflated by C. W. Boughton Roufe, Efg. from a Per- 
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fic verfion of Dara Shekoo,.a fon of Sheh Jehan, Emperor 
of Hindoitan. 

Upon the whole, while we exprefs our approbation of the 
Inftitates of Timour, it is with pleafure as well as with 
juftice, that we hold out Major Davy and Profetlor White 
as highly intitied to the gratitude of the public, for the 
ability and induftry with which they have acted in their 
different departments in the publication of the prefent per- 
formance. 





Art. II. Memoirs of George Berkey, D. D. late Bifbop of Clyne in 
Treland. ‘The fecond Edition, with Improvements. Svo. iewed 


3s» Faulder. 


N an age fo full of curiofity as the prefent, it is remark- 
] able that fo little has been written concerning Bifhop 
Berkeley. The performance before us though authentic, 1s 
not fo full as we could have withed, but as the faéts it con- 
tains are intere:.ing, we fhall attempt to prefent our Readers 
with the moft important of them. 

Dr. Berkeley was born March 12, 1684, at Kilcrin, near. 
Thomas-town; and at the age of fifteen was admitted a 
penfioner of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, The firft proof he 
exhibited of his abilities was Arithmetica ab/que Algebra 
aut Euclide demonftrata; and in 1709, which was two years 
after, he publithed his Theory of Vifion, In the year 1710, he 
fent forth, his celebrated performance on the Printiples of hu- 
man Knowledge, inwhich he exprefled his entire difbeliet of the 
exiftence of matter. Of this work he prefented copies to 
Dr. Clarke and Mr. Whifton. It was perufed by, both of 
them with great care; and the latter paying a vifit to the 
former, intimated flrongly his difapprobation, but acknow- 
ledging at the fame time his~imeapacity to refute the deep 
fubtleties of Berkeley, requeited Dr. Clarke to engage: in 
that talk. Dr. Clarke declined, however, the undertaking 
propofedto him. He was yet uncommonly difpleafed with 
the conclufions of Berkeley; and many years after, thefe in- 
genious men were brought together by Mr. Addifon, in 
order to have a conference on this fubjeét, but their difpute 
did not anfwer the expectations conceived from it. For Dr. 
Clarke it was imagined would have been able to overthrow 
the metaphyficks of Berkeley, whofe opinions it was thought 
might militate againft the chriftian religion; notwithftand- 
ing that'the Author profeffed his. fulleft conviction of its 
truth. The difputants were only confirmed the more in 
their particular tenets. Dr. Clarke treated Berkeley as incor- 
rigible ; and Berkeley declared himfelf diffatisfed with an an- 

tagonift 
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tagonift, who though he could not anfwer, had not can- 
dour enough to own himfelf convinced. 
In the year 1712, Dr. Berkeley publifhed the moft excep- 
tionable of all his works, his difcourfe onthe Doétrine of 
affive Obedience. ‘This was foon followed by his Three 
itilegees between Hylas and Philonous. Here he defended 
his fyitem of immaterialifm, and dilplaved notonly the acute- 
nefs of his parts, bat the beauty and fertility of his imagi- 
nation. 
q The celebrated Earl of Peterborough being appointed 
i about this time ambaflador to the king of Sicily, he chofe 
Dr. Berkeley ,to attend him in the quality of chaplain and 
fecretary. His time in this employment was patfed both 
rofitably and agreeably; and upon his return to England 
be had the offer of accompanying Mr. Ath, the fon of the 
| bifhop of Clogher, upon a tour through Europe. His tra- 
te vels improved his converfation, and gave that urbanity to 
it his behaviour which alone had been wanting to give the 
f beft polifh to his accomplithments. 
a] In the courfe of his travels he met many fingular men: 
| f and at Paris he could not refift the curiofity of paying a vifit 
| to Father Malebranche. He found this ingenious phi- 
Jofopher in his cell, cooking in a {mall pipkin, a medicine 
ie for a diforder with which he was then troubled, an intlam- 
; mation on his lungs. Dr. Berkeley explained his fyftem to 
it Malebranche; but that inguifitive father did not relifh his 
Wi doétrines : he was more attaclied to his own opinions, and 
| 
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their difpute was long and ferious. But what is infinitely 
to be regretted, this altercation proved fatal to Malebranche 
Giving way to the impetuofity of his temper, he raifed his 
voice fo high, and was fo violently agitated, that he aug - 
mented the force of his diforder, and was carried off by it 
in a few days. ; 
When Dr. Berkeley returned to England, he was flattered 
with an unexpected piece of good fortune. Dean Swift had 
introduced him to the family of Mrs. Efther Vanhomrigh ;* 
and he was able to draw to him the attention of this lady. 
Her tender attachment to Dean Swift is fufficiently known, 
and it was with a view to enjoy his company, that fhe took 
up her refidence at Cell-bridge, a pleafant village in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. But the Dean having formed 
a connection with Stella, was no longer difpofed to pay 
any homage to her; and her difappointment fo enraged her 
that fhe altered a refolution fhe had formed of making him 
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her heir, and left nearly 400ol. to Dr. Berkeley. ‘This was 
a moft fortunate incident to a poor man; but the laws of 
gallantry forbid us to inquire whether the Doétor had fub- 
verted the Dean, or whether the lady had: made any actual 
transfer of her affections. 4 

In the year 1724 Dr. Berkeley was promoted to the 
Deanry of Derry by the intluence of the Duke of Grafton. 
He was now perfectly at his eafe, for the living brought him 
1100]. perannum. The rich have a fuil title to be benevo- 
lent. Dr. Berkeley gave an example of this, by now forming 
a plan for converting the favage Americans to chrittiamty 
by a college to be erefted in the Summer Iflands, otherways 
called the Ifles of Bermuda. ‘This chimerical proje&t made 
a deep impreffion upon his mind, and he took many fteps to 
promote it. But it was not deftined to be carried into exe- 
cution. | . 

Dr. Berkeley when eafy in his circumftances, thought of 
altering his condition, and married Anne, the eldeft daugh- 
ter of the Right Honourable John Fortter, Speaker of the 
Irifh Houfe of Commons. He relinquifhed not, however, 
his tafte for ftudy ; and in the year 1732, he publifhed the 
Minute Philofopher; a very mafterly work, in which he 
purfues the freethinker through the various chara¢ters of the 
atheift, libertine, enthufiaft, fcorner, critic, metaphyfician, 
fatahft, and fceptic. But although it is impofflible to doubt, 
that Dr. Bectieley was a ferious and devout chriftian; yet it 
is remarkable that his works lead very pointedly to the fub- 
verfion of this fyftem of faith; and that freethinkers may 
derive many arguments from them to fupport their tenets. 

Queen Caroline havinga tatte for literature, extended her 
patronage to feveral ingenious men. She was fond of con- 
verfing frequently with Doctors Clarke, Hoadley, :Berke- 
ley and Sherlock; and her admiration of them was more 
fincere. than that which they poffeffled for one another. 
Clarke and Berkeley often difputed in her prefence, but 
could never convince one another. Hoadley adhered to 
Clarke, and Sherlock to Berkeley. 

In the year 1734, Dr. Berkeley was advanced to the 
bifhoprick of Cloyne. He was now at the top of his am- 
bition; but he continued, notwithftanding, his ftudies, and 
gave frefh proofs of his attachment to our moft holy re- 
higion. ‘The infidelity of Dr. Garth was a matter of fin- 
cere forrow to Dr. Berkeley and Mr. Addifon. During the 
laft illnefs of this eminent phyfician he was vifited by Mr. 
Addifon, and carneftly exhorted to turn from the evil of his 
ways, and to truft in faith for his falvation. ‘ Surely Ad- 
‘ difon, faid the dying man, I have good reafon not a ac 

ve 
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lieve thole trifles, fince my frietid Dr. Halley, who has 

dealt fo much in demonftration, has aflured mc, that the 

doétrines of chriitianity are incomprehenfible, and the re- 
* ligion itfelf an impofture.’ Addifon departed with a pious 
horror and amazement. .The indignation of Berkeley was 
warm both againit Garth and Halley. He wrote and pub- 
lithed his Analyft, in which he maintains that myfteries in 
faith were unjuttly objected to by mathematicians, who ad-. 
mitted much greater myfteries, and even falfehoods into 
icience ; of which he endeavoured to prove that the doétrine 
of fluxions furmihed an eminent example. His book was 
read with avidity, and madea very confiderable noife. But 
it removed not the ttumbling block of infidelity; and poor 
Garth was content to die, relying more upon the goodnefs 
of his life, than the ftedfaftnefs of his belief. 

The lait performance of any value, in which Bifho 
Berkeley engaged, was entitled, Siris, a Chain of Philofo- 
phical Retiections and Enquiries concerning the Virtues of 
‘Tar-water. It was the fate of the B ifhop to intermingle 
in all his writings a great deal of good fenfe with a ftrong 
mixture of whim. Upon this laft work he valued himfelf 
moft. From the phenomena of tar water he pafles to the 
depths of the antient philofophy, and then carries his 
reader to the fublimeit myfterics of the chriftian religion. 

Thefe are the principal particulars concerning Bithop 
Berkely which are detailed in this’ pamphlet. The ac- 
count of his death and character we fhall now give as a fpe- 
cimen of the ability of its Author. 

* In July, 1752, he removed, though ina bad ftate of health*, 

with his ie ‘and tamily, to Oxiord, in order to. fuperintend 
the education of one + of his fons, frst newly admitted a ttudent 
at Chrifi-church. He had taken a fixed refolution to fpend the re- 
mainder 





** He was carried, from his landing on the Englifh fhore, tn a 
horfe- litter, to Oxford. 

* + This gentleman, George Berkeley, fecond fon of the Bifhop, 
proceeded A. M. January 26, 1759, took holy orders, dnd, in 
Auguft following, was prefented to the vicarage of Bray in Berk- 
thire. ‘The late archbifhop-Secker, who had a high refpect for the 
father’s character, honoured the fon with his patronage and friend- 
fhip, both at the univeriity and afterwards. By his favour, Dr. 
Berkeley 1s now poflefied of acanoury of Canterbury, the chancel- 
lor-fhip. of the collegiate church of Brecknock, and (by exchange 
for the vicarage of Bray) of the vicarage of Cookham, Berks: to 
which was added lately, by the Deanand Chapter of Canterbury, 
the vicarage of Eaft Peckham, Kent. He took the degree of LL. D. 
bebruary 1z, 1768. In the year 1760, he married the daughter of the 

Reverend 
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mainder of his days in this city, with a view of indulging the 
pafion for alearned retiremert, which had ever tirengly pofledfed 
his mind, and was one ot the motives that led him to torm his Ber- 
muda project. But, as nobody could ‘be. more fenfible than his 
Lordfhip of the impropriety of a biihop’s non-refulence, he pre- 
vioutly endeavoured to exchange his high preferment for fome. ca- 
nonry or headfhip at Oxford. Failing of fuccefs in this, he actu- 
ally wrote over tothe fecretary of ftate, to requeft that he might 
have permiffion to refign his bifhopric, worth, at that time, at leatt 
1400]. perannum. So uncommon a petition excited his majetty’s 
curiofity to enquire who was the extraordinary man that preterred 
it. Being told that it was his old acquaintance, Dr. Berkeley, be 
declared that he fhould die a bifhop, in fpite of himfelt; but gave 
him full liberty to refide where he pleafed. 

‘ The Bifhop’s laft a¢t, before he left Cloyne, was to-fign a leafe 
of the demefne lands in that neighbourhood,: to be renewed yearly, 
at the rent of 2001. which fum he directed to be diflributed every 
vear, until his return, among poor houlekeepers of Cloyne, Youg- 
hal, and Aghadda. 

* At Oxtord he lived highly refpected by the learned members of 
that great univerfity, tll the band of Providence unexpectedly de- 
prived them of the pleafure and advantage derived trom his refi- 
dence among them. On. Sunday evening, January 14, 1753, as 
he was fitting in the midft of his family, liftening to a fermon of 
Dr. Sherlock’s which his lidy was reading to him, he was feized 
with what the phyficians termed. a palfy inthe heart, and inftantly 
expired. The accident was fofudden, that his body was quite cold, 
and his joints {tiff,, before it was difcovered, as the Bilhop lay on 
acouch, and feemed to be afleep; till his daughter, on prefenting 
him with a dith of tea, firft perceived his infenfibility. His re- 
mains were interred at Chrift-church, Oxford, where’ there is an 
elegant marble monument erected to his memory, by his lady, who 
is till living; and had, during her marriage, brought him three 
fons and one daughter. 

*-As to his perfon, he was a handfome man, with a counte- 
nance full of meaning and benignity, remarkable for great ftrength 
of limbs, and, rill his fedentary: lite impaired it, of a very robutt 
conftitution. He was, however, often troubled with the hypo- 
chondria; and, latterly, with that nervous cholic mentioned above. 

* At Cloyne, he conttantly rofe between three and four o’clock 
in the morning, and fummoned his family to a letfon on the bafe- 
viol, from an Italian mafter he kept in the houfe, for the inftruétion 
of his children ; though the Bifhop himfelf had no ear for mufic. 
He {pent the reft of the morning, and often a great part of the day, 
in itudy: his favourite author, from whom many of his notions 
were borrowed, was Plato. He had a iarge and valuable collection 
of books and pictures, which are now the property of his fon, the 
reverend George Berkeley, LL. D. 

* The excellence of his moral charatter, if it were not fo con- 
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{picuous in his writings, might be learned from the bleffings with 
which his memory is followed by the numerous poor * of his neigh- 
bourhood, as well as from the teftimony of his yet furviving ac- 
quaintance, who cannot, to this day, fpeak of him, without a de- 
gree of enthufiafm, that removes the air of hyperbole from the 


well-known line of his friend Mr. Pope: 
To Rerkeley every virtue under heaven. 


The infcription on his monument was drawn up by Dr. Mark- 
ham, the prefent archbifhop of York, then head matter of Weft- 
minfter {chool ; and is in thefe terms: . 

Gravifimo prefuli, 
Georgio, Epifcopo Clonenfi : 
Viro, 
Seu ingenii et eruditionis laudem, 
Seu probitatis ct beneficentia fpectemus, 
Inter primos omnium #tatum numerando. 
Si Chriftianus fueris, 
Si amans patria, 
Utroque nomine gloriari potes 
Berk erum vixiffe. - 
Obiit annum agens feptuagefimum 
tertium +: 
Natus Anno Chriiti M.DC.LXXIX. 
Anna Conjux 
L. M. P. 

It wiil be allowed that the life and character of Berkeley 
furnifhed very ample and excellent matter for a good infcrip . 
tion. Yet it is no lefs certain that Dr. Markham has failed 
moft egregioufly in the one he has written for the Bifhop’s 
monument. He difplays no elegance of owe eriel no hap- 
pinefs, or power of thought; and inftead of adopting the 
idiom of the Roman language, he has humbly followed that 
of hisown. How very different is his infcription from that 
elegant one with which Bifhop Berkeley honoured his friend 
Mr. Prior. ; 

Memorize facrum 
Troma Prior, 
Viri fi quis unquam alius, de patria 
optimé meriti : 





* By the poor of bis neighbourhood, One inftance of his attention 
to his poor neighbours, may deferve relating. Cloyne, though it 
gives name to the fee, is in fact no better than a village: it is not 
reafonable, therefore, to expect much induftry or ingenuity in the 
inhabitants. Yet whatever article of cloathing they could poflibly 
manufacture there, the Bifhop would have from no other place; 
and chofe to wear ill cloaths, and worfe wigs, rather than fufter the 
peor of the town to remain unemployed. 

+ Miftake. 


Qui 
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Qui, cum prodeffe mallet quam confpici, 
nec 1m fenatum covuptatus, 
nec conliliorum aula particeps, 
nec ullo publico munere infignitus, 
rem tamen publicam 
mirtfice auxit et ornavit 
aufpiciis, conitiliis, labore indefeffo. 
Vir innocuus, probus, pius ; 
partium ftudiis minimé addictus, 
de re familiari parum folicitus, 
cum civium commoda unice {pectaret : 
Quicquid vel ad inopiz levamen 
vel ad vite elegantiam facit, 
quicquid ad delidiam populi vincendam 
aut ad bonas artes excitandas pertinet, 
id omne pro virili excoluit ; 
Societatis Dublinientis 
auctor, inftituter, curator. 
Que fecerit 
pluribus dicere haud refert : 
guorfum narraret marmor 
illa qua omnes nérunt, 
illa que, civium animis infculpta, 
nulla dies delebit ? 7 
With regard to the authenticity of thefe memoirs of Dr. 
Berkeley, it is proper for us to mention to our Readers, 
that the informations they contain were communicated by 
Dr. Robert Berkeley, brother to the Bifhop; and that they 
were drawn up by the Reverend and ingenious Jofeph 
Stock, D. D. late F. T.C. D. 
To the Memoirs there are fubjoined letters, and extra& 
from letters written by Bifhop Berkeley, in which there are 
many communications which illuftrate his private life, and 
hold him out as a man of eminent probity, and of the maft 
amiable manners. 


¢ 





- 


Art. IIL. The Hiffory of ihe Flagellants: otherwife of religious 
Flagellations among different Nations, and efpecially among 
Chritians. Being a Paraphrafe and Commentary on the Hiforia 
Flagellantium ot the Abbé Boileau, Doétor of the Sorbonne, 
Canon of the Holy Chapel, &c. By One who is not Doétor of 
the Sorbonne. The Second Edition. 8vo. 63. Robinfon, 


HE work of the Abbé Boileau, the Hiforia Flagellan- 
tium, is the foundation of the performance now bes 

fore us. It is underftood that the treatife of the Abbé 
made a great. noife at the period of its publication, butif we 
are not greatly miftaken, the Author of the book now under 


review is a far more confiderable perfonage. He imputes 
obfeurity 
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obfcurity to the Abbé, and diverts himfelf with it. In his 
own paraphrafe and commentary there is no obfcurity. His 
commentary is moit ample; and his recital of tacts is a 
proof that his reading is very extenfive. He profeffes that he 
has given the fenie of the Abbé after the manner of a doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne; but that in exhibiting his own reafon- 
ings and views he has followed his own humour and inclina- 
tion. He is indeed a very good aétor; and in the alternate 
capacities in which he thows himfelf, his ability and genius 
are equally con/picuous. 

Our Author affeéts the character of an hiftorian giving 
information to pofterity. His idea is, that the flagellating 
practices may poffibly be laid entirely afide; and that they 
may be fucceeded by cuftoms not leis abfurd and whimfical. 
He was thercfore ambitious to perpetuate their memory by 
committing them to writing. 

He affects alfo to be friendly to morality; and he very 
gravely confiders that his book may be ufeful to the prefent 
generation, by the initances it gives of corrections by which 
different offences againit the peace of mankind have been 
compenfated. . For it may thence arife that fimilar offences 
and demerits may be prevented and difcouraged. 

* Slanderous wits, tor example, (fays he,) to mention only offen- 
ders of that clafs, writers of fatires, epigrams, and lampoons, 
dealers in bon-mots, inventors of anecdotes, by .reading toe’ in- 
ftances of difciplines by which fuch ingenious paftimes have, on 
different occafions, been repaid, will naturally be led to recollect, 
that all poffible flagellations (to ufe the expreffion of the Alguagil 
introduced i a certain chapter of Gil Blas) have not been yet in- 
ficted; and fudden confiderations like this, which this book will nor 
fail to fuggeit to them, will be extremely apt to check them the in- 
itant they are preparing to make their excurfions on the reputation 


of their neighbours ; and by that means the good name of many an 


innocent perfon will be preferved.’ 

It is likewife obferved very pleafantly by our Author, that 
his book may be of utility in a philofophical light. For 
while inguirers of this kind will meet with explicit proofs 
of the reality of the fingular practices which have prevailed 
in different nations, they will be led to think of mankind 
under a particular and extravagant afpe&. It will, at the 
fame time, bea pattime to men of fcience and’ refletion to 
jee in a eonneéted view the debates of the learned and in- 
quifitive, on atopic fo odd and fo uncommon. f 
; To readers of a critical turn, our Ingenious Author is 
alfo fond of recommending himfelf. He conceives that the 
arguments and erudition he has gathered from divines and 
churchmen will be an acceptable amufement to them: and 
itis his opinion thatthey will be infinitely pleafed with the 

pailages 
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paflages which he has been able to felect from St. Auftin, 
St. Jerom, Fertullian, and other writers of that clats, whole 
roduStions are not in common circulation. 

Of the fpirit of this book and of its merit, our Readers 
will judge beft from a few fpecimens. The following extract 
has a reference to a great and powerful monarch, 

* The lait initance of a Sovereign who received a correction from 
the Church, was that of Henry IV. of France, when he was ab- 
folved of his excommunication and herefy ; and the: diteipline un- 
dergone ‘by that Prince fupplies the folution for an interetting quef- 
tion, that may be added to thofe above difeufled; viz. Which is 
the moft comfortable manner of receiving a flagellation ?—It is by 
Proxy.—T bis was the manner in which the King we tpeak of, fuf- 
fered the difcipline which the Church inflicted upon him. His 
proxies were Mefl. D’Oilat, and Du Perron, who were afterwards 
made Cardinals. During the performing of the ceremony of the 
King’s abfolution, and while the Choritters were finging the Pfalm 
Miferere mei Deus, the Pope, at every verfe, beat, with a rod on the’ 
thoulders of each of the two proxies ; which thews how eflential a 
part of the ceremony of an abfolution, flageliations have been 
thought to be; and alfo, how ftrictly the Church of Rome adheres 
to fuch forms as are prefcribed by its Ritual, or, by the Ponti- 
Jical, as it is called. Eaprefe mention was moreover made of the 
‘above beating, in the written procefs that was drawn of the tranf- 
action. Dominus Papa verberabat © percurichat humeros Procura- 
torum, &© cujuflibet ipforum, virgd quam in mauthas habehat. 

* Asa farther indulgence to the King who was thus difciplined 
by proxy, and very likely alfo out of regard tor the. age in which 
the ceremony was perturmed, the two Gentlemen who reprefented 
him, were fuffered to keep their coats on, during the operation ; 

‘and the lafhes feem moreover not to have been laid upon them, with 
any great degree of vigour. However, fome perfons at the Court 
of france, cither out of envy againit the two above Gentlemen, 
on account of the commiffion with which the King had honoured 
them, or with a view to divert themnfelves, had, it feems, circu- 
lated a report, that, on the day of the ceremony, the 17th of Sep- 
tember 1595, they had been made actually to ftrip_in the Church, 
and undergo a dreadful flaggellation. ‘This report M. D’Offat, 
contradicts in one ot his Letters, the collection of which has been 
printed ; and he fays, that the difcipline in quettion was performed 
to comply with the rules fet down in the Pontifical, but that ‘ they 
* felt it no more than if it had been a fly that had pafled over them, 
* being fo well coated as they were.’ of 

* Very exprefs mention of the above difcipline was neverthelefs 
made, as hath been above obferved, in the written procefs drawn 
on the ocealion ; though the French Minitters would not fuffer it 
to be joined with the Bull of abfolution which was fent to the King 
tor his acceptation, and in which no fuch account was contained. 
This, another French Author obferves, did not prevent the Italians 
trom deriving triumph from the event, and faying that the King of 
France had been difciplined at Rome.’ 

Eng. Rey. Vol. III. Jan. 1784. B But 
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But the moft entertaining part of this volume has no re- 
lation either’to monarchs or to the laity. It refers to the 
clergy ; and a few ftories with regard to them may amute 
out Readers. Of the internal polity of convents an idea 
thay be formed from the following ftory, which our Author 
has tranfcribed from a monkifh book. 

¢ A certain friar, in a Convent of the Benediétine Order, found 
means to procute, befides plenty of good wine, a certain number 
of difhes extremely nice and well featoned, fevéral of which were 
exprefsly forbidden by the Inftitutes of the Order ; and he invited a 
feleét party of Brothers to partake of ‘his fare. As they could not, 
with any degree of fafety, carry on the entertainment in the cell of 
auy of them, they thought of repairing to one of the cellars of the 
Houfe’'; where they hid themfeives in one of thofe wide and fhal- 
low tuns (about eight or nine feet in diameter, and three or four 
deep) which ferve in the making of wines. The Abbot, in the 
meanwhile, miffing fo many of the Monks from the Convent, went 
in fearch of them through all the different apartments: beihg un- 
able to find them, he at laft went down into the cellars, and fooa 
perceived whereabout they lay: he ftepped upto the place, and, 
on a fudden, .made his appearance over the edge of the tun. The 
Monks were prodigioufly alarined ‘at this unexpected appearance of 
the Abbot; and there was none among them but who would have 
gladly compromifed the affair, by giving up ‘his remaining fhare 
of the entertainment, and fubmitting to inftant difmiffion. But 
the Abbot, contrary to all hope, put on a mild ad chearful look : 
he kindly expoftulated with the Monks on their having made a fe- 
cret of the affair tohim; expreffed to them the great pleafure it 
would have been for him to be one of their party; and added, that 
he fhoudd ftill be very glad to be admitted to partake of the enter- 
tainment. The Monks anfwered, by all means: the Abbot thereupon 
beaped into the tun; fat down among them; “partook of their ex- | 
cellent wine and well-feafoned dithes with the greateft freedom, in 
juit the fame manner as it is faid the late Sir James Lowther would 77 
of the dinner of his fervants in his own kitchen; and, in fhort, 
fpent an hour or twowith them inthe tun, in the moft agreeable 
andcontivial manner, = 

* At lait, the Abbot thought proper to withdraw ; and as foon as | 
he had taken his leave, fome of the Monks began to admire hisex- | 
traordimary condefcenfion ; while the others were not without fears 
that it foreboded fome misfortune. - Indeed, the latter were in the 


- right; for the Reader muft not ‘think that the: Abbot had aéted in 


the manner above-defcribed, out of any fudden temptation he had 
felt at the fight of the jollity of the Friars, ‘or of the dainties that 
compofed their entertainment: by no means; his defign had only 
been, by thus making himfelf guilty along with them, to be the 
better able to fhew them afterwards the way to repentance, and 
thereby derive good from evil. In fat, the next day, a chapter 
mer, he fummoned, the Abbot defired the Prior to fill his place, 
while himfelf took his feat aniong the reft of the Monks. Soon af- 
ter the Chapter was met, he ftepped férward into the middle of the 
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Affembly, accufed himfelf of the fin he had committed the day be- 
fore, and requefted that difcipline might be inflicted upon him. — 
The Prior objected much to a difcipline being inflicted on the Ab- 
bet; but the latter having infifled, his recueft was complied with. 
Theother Monks were at firft greatly attonithed; but feeing no 
poffibility of keeping back on that occalion, they ftepped into the 
middie of the Chapter, and likewife confeffed their fin; when the 
Abbot, by means of a proper perfon he had felected for that pur- 

fe, gota luity ditcipiine to be inflicted upon every one of his late 
Eitbaliinquctie: 

A curious ftory is related of one Hugh, a canon of St. 
Victor. 

‘Hugh (fays Thomas de Champré) was one of the regular 
* Monks.in the Monattery of St. Victor, in Paris. He was called 
* the fecond St. Auftin, that is to fay, the fecond Man in point of 
* learning fince St. Auttin; but though he deferved much praife 
* in that refpect, vet, the fame cannot be faid of his conftant re 
* fufal to pradiite flagellations and difciplines, for his quotidian 
* mifdeeds, either in private, or in the Chapter, in company with 
* the Brothers; he.was, as I have been informed, ofa tender frame 
* of body, and had, befides, been too much indulged in his childs 
* hood, Now, becaufe he took no pains to overcome: by ‘exercife 
* the defeét of his nature, or rather his bad habit, very fatal con- 
* fequences enfued to him, asI am going to relate. Being near his 
* death, a brother Canon, woo was his intimate friend, intreated 
* him to fhew himfelf again to him after he was dead. I will, fays 
* he, if the Matter of lite and death confents to it. As Hugh was 
* making this promife, he died; nor was it long before he return- 
‘ ed to his friend, who was {till im expectation of him, and faid, 
* Here lam; make hafte to afk what queftion you intend to afk, 
* for Icannot ftay. ‘he other, who though he was exceedingly: 
* pleafed, vet was not a little frighted, taid, How is it with 
* you, my dear friend? It is well with. me, faid Hugh; but be- 
* caufe Ihave refufed, while I was alive, to receive difcipline, there 
* has hardly beena fingle Devil in the whole infernal empire, but 
* who gave me a fmart lath, as I was in my way to Purgatory.’ 

For the gratification of our Readers we fhat!l fubjoin one 
ftory more. Re guia ; 

* Ajolly Predicant Friar, who laid a wager he would make one 
half of his Congregation laugh, and the other cry. As for making 
his hearers cry, it was what he had often fucceeded in doing, being 
avery good preacher. On the appointed day, he accordingly came 
to Church, provided with an excellent Sermon, with that of hig 
ftock, which he knew was moft likely to produce the detired effeét, 
and he prefently after began reciting it; for they never read their 
fermons. But, betore I proceed farther, 1 muit inform the Reader 
that the pulpit in which he preached, ftood in the middle of the 
Church; and, befides leaving the door behind him open, he had 
found means to adjuit his gown and breeches in fuch a manner — 
that he might let the latter fali down whenever he pleafed. When 
be had gone through the greater part of his preaching, and this” 
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hearers were very near being in the neceflary difpofition to make fim 
win one half of the wager, he, on a fudden, let his breeches “er 
upon his heels, and exhibited, to ute the exprethon ot Bernardinus ¢ 
Bufits, his tquare tabernacles to the full view" of that part of the 
Congregation who were feated behind the puip:t. With refpect to 
him, however, pretending to perceive nothing of the matter, and 
to-be whoily taken up with bis Sermon, he went on with it as be- 
tore: and as he had now reached the latter part of it, confequently 
that which contained his moft intereiting defcriptions ‘as well as 


- ttrongeit arguments, he exerted fo much eloquence in it, and fuch 


« power of declamation, that .that part of the Congregation who 
were placed in.front of the pulpit, were really melting in. tears, 
while thofe who fat behind, minding lefs what thgy heard than 
what they faw, were in a fituation of mind quite different; and it is 
ucedlefs to fay that the Friar won the wager. 

We abftain from entering into any details about the 
higher and the lower difcipline; or of pointing out the in- 
erdinate profligacy of the priefts with refpect to the prattice 
of leading nuns to the altar, of {tripping them, and apply- 
ing fcourges tothem. ‘This part of the Author’s work can 
only be acceptable to fops, macaronies, and proftitutes. It 
illuftrates, notwithftanding, the wickednefs of imagination, 
which too frequently prevails among eceletiafticks; and the 
extreme eafe with which they can make a mockery of reli- 
gion in order to give a poignancy to their licentioufnefs. 

But, while we reprobate the paffion for obfcenity which 
deforms this volume, it muft be allowed that the Aurhor 
has collected fuch a fund of ridiculous and abfurd ufages as 
may lead to ferious and even ufeful fpeculations. His eru- 
dition is very confiderable; his wit is often well direéted ; 
and his humour is by no means to be defpifed. Hf we are 
not miftaken this work is the production of a very inge- 
nious foreigner, who has the honour of difputing with our. 
moit learned lawyers in a profound knowledge of the con-: 
ttitution of England. 





Arr. IV. Obfervations on the Fail,, H:fpital, or Ship Fever. By 


Robert Roberrfon, M.D. A Surgeon of his Majeity’s Navy. 
Svo. 63s. Murray, . 


T has often been complained that the care of our 

foldiers, and particularly of our feamen, is too often 
left to ignorant, rath, and petulant boys, who partly 
by the intereft of their injudicious friends, and partly 
by the cafe, with which even a blockhead may pafs_ the 
mock examination of Surgeon’s Hall, have been made 
fu s and furgeons mates of fhips. They are in general 
under.no controul; no eye fees them that can detect their 


igna- 
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ignorance, and their poor patients fall facrifices to their ne- 
gleét. ‘To this itis owing that the difeafes of the army 
and navy are at prefent fo little underftood, as out of an 
hundred furgeons, perhaps not one is capable of making 
obfervations, or of communicating them. Sir John Pringle, 
then Mr. Pringle, is a noble example, and his book may 
be reckoned the foundation and ftandard of our knowledge 
of the jail and camp fever. A few others have followed his 
example.. The Author now before us, although his mode 
of communicating his obfervations be dry and unentertain- 
ing, yields to few authors in minute accuracy and judi- 
cious “practice Being, however, little ufed to writing, there 
is an air of falfe arrangement, and an affe&tation of metho- 
dical divifion, which in fome parts confufes the work. The 
matcrials, although of the beft kinds, require to be viewed 
attentively ere we can difcover the propriety of their fitua- 
tion, but with thele objections which perhaps are not of the 
moft important nature, we may venture to affirm that prac- 
titioners will find in this work an abundance of ingenious 
obfervation and a judicious method of cure. 

The pofitions which he endeavous to eftablith are, ‘ firft 
that fevers are often infectious on board of fhips, and like- 
wife on fhore, when thcre is no fufpicion of infection, — 
from whence great mifchief arifes to fociety.”” In his ex- 
planation of this eps he proves that ‘* there being no 
iufpicion of infection,’? was entirely owing to the ignorance 
of the furgeons, fo that it follows, that this pofition is ra- 
ther a ceniure on ignorance, than a medical faét. 

‘* Second, That the fhip fever may be detected by duly 
attending to the following obfervations in general, and 
more particularly by thofe fymptoms which we have termed 
diagnoftic. 

** Third, That Peruvian bark far excells all other reme- 
dies, hitherto extolled for curing this fever.” 

In order fully to eftablith thefe pofitions, he gives lifts of 
the fick, with meteorological obfervations, with cafes.and re- 
marks, ‘kc. fo that the Reader at one view may judge of the 
patient’s fituation, the weather, the climate, and the pro- 
priety of Dr. Robertfon’s practice. As the tendency of his 
book is to recommend the bark in the fhip fever, it may be 
neceflary to give his own words concerning that remedy. 
After vesting of bloodletting, emetics, fudorifics, cathar- 
tics and blifters, he proceeds, 

‘6th. Of Bark. In fome cafes, I prefcribed it as foon as the 
patient complained, without waiting for any evacuation whatever ; 
---in others a few hours after they were vomited only; and often 
along with the cathartic, according to the exigency of the cafes. The 
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mote dangerous and alarming ‘they are, the more neceffary it is,-— 
experience has convinced mc to adminiiter bark early. ' 

* However, generally fpeaking, the fick began to take it a few 
hours after the cathartic had operated; and in fome favourable 
cafes, it was the third day before they took it: but it ought to be 
known, that if the patient did not complain until the evening, I 
reckon that’as one day. At whatever time I preferibed it, the pa- 
tierit continued it; a drachm, a drachm and a half, or two drachms 
for adofe, from every hour, to every four hours, as feemed proper. 
--diminifhing the number of dofes as they recovered, until they 
were cored. Two ounces of bark were mixed at once with a quart 
of water; two, three or four ounces of which were a  dofe, ac- 
cording to the quantity deemed neceflary, 

‘ Though this was the fimple manner in which I generally admi- 
niftered bark, vet,,as in many cafes we joined other medicines along 
with it; and as our chiet dependence for the cure is on it, we fhall 
be more particular on this head, ‘and at the fame time endeavour to 
combat the principal objections which theory furnifhes againit the 
early ufe of bark in fevers; thefe are the fuppofed tonic, phlogifiic, 
and confipating qualities of this medicine ; which, if 1 miftake not, 
may be expre ed in the word mechanical. I wifhto know, however, 
of Ae ere who attribute thefe qualities to bark, whether by fair 
‘and candid experience they have found it to poflefs them ; or whe- 
ther it be their ewn opinion, or thatof others, grounded on theory 
only, that it does potiefs them ?---If they anfwer the latter query, 
aiirmatively, I would further know, what are the qualities of bark 
in their opinion which cure intermittents, large foul forces, bad con- 
ditioned itumps, gangrene, mortification, and other difeafes, and 
which prevent fever and infection ; 

_ * Patients labouring under intermittents, as they, comparatively 
fpeaking, are in a higher ftate of health than fhip fever patients, 
who very often are feized with the greateit proftration of itrength 
and fpirits,---ought they not, according to the doétrine of thofe 
gentlemen, to be more improper olsjects for the tonic, phlogifiic, and 
conflipating bark than the latter, after the prime vie are emptied ? 
In what manner, I fay, does it act on the man. in perfect health, 
who takes it as a preventive of contagion, and. in the other cafes 
mentioned, does it exert different qualities in the various difeafes 
for which it is Shoal as the beit remedy yet known? Or in a 
word, which, I'believe, comprehends the truth, are not the quali- 
ties and properties of bark by which it cures fo many difeafes, ‘en- 
tirely unknown to us? This being the refult of ‘the argument, ‘let 
us not be fo anxious, or employ our time fo idly, as to ftudy to at- 
tain knowledge beyond our reach,---to comprehend the  effential 
properties of one of the.beit medicines, if not the very beit; with 
which providence has blefled us; and far lef to raife objections 
againit it, becaufe we know not the manner of its aéting on the con- 
{titution, objections whieh common fenfe can overthrow, and daily 
experience copfutes. From my own experience I have not a doubt 
but that where one patient has died of the fhip fever from bark 
coor # ieaplpet too early and liberally, thoufands have died in the 
world trom a contrary practice ; the danger which theorifts threaten 
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us with from an early and liberal ufe of bark in this fever, ftri 
me with the fame idea, as if they were to tell me that I would pof- 
fibly fall, it I attempted to run out of a houfe which I knew was on 
fire, and contained a quantity of gunpowder fufficient to deftroy the 
fabrick and its inhabitants. 

* That we may view this important fubje@, however, in another 
light, we will fuppofe bark really to poflefs the qualines of tonic, 
pilegifite and conftipating, and for this purpofe we will fate a cafe 
as favourable totheirtheory as they can with. * The patient, who 
** has been already gently vomited, purged, and perhaps fweated 
“* and bliftered, is not relieved of any of the fymptoms, which, 
** though not violent, will afluredly become fatal, if the fever is 
* not fubdued.” ‘The queftion then is, what method is the moft 
eligible to fubdue it?---I fay, bark is by far the beit febrifuge 
known, But then you reply, it pofiefles tuch qualities as to render 
it very improper for your patient.---I knosv all its qualities as well] 
as youdo, and experience has taught me what it will effet. Let 
me know what ace the fymptoms your patient has. Various pains, 
e{pecially head-ach, thirft and anxiety, the fkinis dry and hot, the 
pulfe quicker and fuiler than natural, and the tongue parched; and 
you add, that the fymptoms induce you to think, that inttead of 
bark, it would be proper to viye him antiumonials, camphire, nitre, 
and fuibacid and diluting drinks to promote diaphoretis and mode- 
rate the fever, 1 anfwer, that I know from experience, it 1s yery 
doubtful whether they effect this or not, and full a greater doubt if 
they will curethe patient; I know the odds are fifteen to one that 
they will not fo certainly as bark; therefore, whatever elie you like 
to give your patient, I advife you to give bark as the bafis of your 
prefcription.---You afterwards tell me, you have tried your patient 
with bark repeatedly, that his ttomach will not retain it, and that 
he is not relieved.---I would have you then join either opiates, tindt. 
cort, wine, or fy. C..C. with it; and to leave them off or to con- 
tinue either of them as you fee proper, even atter the ftomach re- 
tains the bark, You. next infor me that your patient has remif- 
fons, but that he has had only one flool fince he began with the 
bark ; or that he has had a diarrhea ever fince.---Add, iu the former 
cafe, a {mall quantity of- any mild purgative fram time to tume, 
with the bark, or throw up a clyfter as often as you think proper ; 
and, in the latter, join opiates with it. Again, you inform me, that 
your patient is. greatly relieved, but ilill has great exacerbations of 
heat, the fkin dry and hot, and the pulfe quick, and you with to 
promote a perfpiration.---1 afk you then, cannot you add fal. ammon. 
crud. fal. fuccin. fal. C.-C. tart. emet. or camphor, to the bark, or 
as you please, reminding you at the fame tune, that profufe perfpi- 
ration mutt meither be promoted nor encouraged. Laft of all you 
tcll me, that your patient is quite feeble, has exacerbations towards 
evening, and is reftlefs through the night.---You are then to order 


him wine either with his bark or otherwife, as you think proper; 


but to pay attention to his diet, and to give him an anodyne every 
night till he reeovers, which you tell me has happened, the next 
time we meet; but you cannot help adding, that I have prefcribed 
for.the patient ina very different manner to what the greater part of 
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hyficians recommend in fuch cafes; and afking, how can you de- 
viate fo widely from the genera! practice ?---fo this I anfwer, that 
I only deviate from the general practice, becaufe it fails fifteen times 
where bark fails once. In a pretty large hofpital, 1 have feen one 
in ten die under the general practice. I know, fay you, that you are 
now alluding to the fhip fever; but would you prefcribe bark in all 
other fpecies of fevers? I anfwer, I know not how many {pecics of 
fever you reckon, but I would preferibe it in every cafe that did not 

roceed from local inflammation, What! in the fimali-pox and 
meatles ?---Certainly, I would tell vou, if they unfortunately 
broke out on board of a fhip, erin any place where the fhip fever 
was; I have done it in the meatles fuccefsfully, and I can fee no 
reafon why I ought not to do it in the {mall pox, fhould they hap- 
pen where the ship fever is ; and as early as in any other cafe of the 
fever. To prefcribe bark in the fecondary tever of the fmall pox is 
common among phyficians. I grant what you fay, and add, unlets 
vou allow that the general received qualities of bark before men- 
tioned render it an improper medicine in the beginning of a fhip 
fever, and altogether inferior to the antimonijal and camphire treat- 
ment, which, indeed, both your practice and experience I fee con- 
tradi¢t.---I drop the argument.---And I conclude by telling you, 
that you had better drop it; for I never will, in deference to anv 
author dead or living, facrifice the fruits of experience dearly pur- 
chafed for the. benefit of mankind, and often at the rifk of my life, 
by admitting for truth, what is only founded in erroncous opi- 
nion. 

* Befides the medicines already mentioned, I fometimes thought 
it neceflary to add from ten to fifteen grains of cort. eleuther. 
puly. to every dofe of the bark: or a decoction of two drachms of 
rad. ferp. virg. in fimple water, to two ounces of the bark. But when, 
and in what proporticn other medicines are to be joined with it, the 
patient's fituation, and the judgement of the practitioner mutt re- 

ulate. | : 


Such is the ftile and manner of our Author. They are 
} fo ungraceful and have a taint of obftinacy, but the cafes 


he delivers, and the experience which he collates, juftify his 
aflertions. He appears a moft indefatigable praétitioner, 
and wifhes to turn every part of his praétice to the 
public good. From the cures he has _ performed with 
the bark, which we confefs place it in a fuperior light to 
that in which it is at prefent viewed by moft phyfi- 
cians, it is plain that had he been acquainted with the late 
invention of the red bark, he would have acquired more 
arguments to confirm his doétrines, and many unequi- 
vocal reafons to juftify his high veneration for his well tried 
remedy, y * $5 bret oA 
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Art. V. Plan and Outlines of a Courfe of Lectures on Univerfal Hif- 
tory Ancient and Moderu, delivered in the Univerfity ot Edinburgh, 
bv Alexander Tytler, Efg. Advocate, proteflor ot Civil Hittory, 
and of Greek and Roman Antiquities. ITlluitrated with Maps of 
Ancient and Modern Geography, and a Chronological ‘Table, 
Svo. 5s. Cadell. 


ROM heads or contents of Lectures, it is difficult to 

conjecture their merit with any high degree of precifion 
or certainty; and we have never before feen any performance 
by this Author. But, as he enjoys a hereditary title to lite- 
rature, by being the fon of that vigorous champion for the 
honour of Mary Queen of Scots, who put to flight Mr. 
Hume, and Dr. Robertfon, we muft acknowledge ‘that we 
are difpofed to think favourably of his talents. Nor, indeed, 
in the prefent publication, do we find any thing that tends to 
oppofe our prepoffetfion. | 

With regard to a general idea of Mr. Tytler’s Courfe, it 
js to be conceived moit properly from his own words. 

‘ Two oppofite methods have been tollowed in giving academical 
lectures on the ftudy of Hittory : the one, a ftri¢t chronological ar- 
rangement of events, upon the plan of Turfelline’s Epitome; the 
other, a feries of difquilitions on the various heads or titles of pub- 
lic law, and the doctrines of politics, illuttrated by examples drawn 
from ancient and modern hittory.—Objections to both thefe me- 
thods,—The former furnithes only a dry chronicle of events, which 
nothing connects together but the order of time; the latter is infufhi- 
cient for the moft important purpotes of hiftory, the tracing events 
to their caufes, the detection of the {prings of human actions, the 
difplay of the progrefs of fociety, and of the rife and tall of ftates 
and empires : f inally, by confining hittory to the exemplification of 
the do¢trines of politics, we lofe its effect as a {chool of morals, 

* In the following lectures, we hold a middle courte between thefe 
extremes, and endeavour, by remedying the imperfection of each, 
to unite, if poflible, the advantages of both. 

* While fo much regard his had to chronology as is neceflary for 
fhowing the progrefs of mankind in fociety, and communicating jutt 
ideas of the itate of the world in all the different ages to which au- 
thentic hiftory extends, we fhall, in the delineation of the rife and 
fall of empires, and their revolutions, pay more attention to the con- 
nection of /vdjec? than that of time. : 

‘ In this view, we muft reject the common method of arranging 
general hiftory according to epochs or eras. tl iv 

* When the world is viewed at any period either of ancient or of 
modern hiftory, we generally obferve one nation or empire predomi- 
nant, to whom all the reit bear, as it were, an under part, and to 
whofe hiitory we figd that the principal events in the annals of 
other nations may be referred from fome natural connection. This 
predominant empire or {tate it is‘propofed to exhibit to view as the 
principal object, whofe hiftory therefore is to be more fully deli- 
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neated, while the reit are only incidentally touched when they come 
to have a natural connection with the a 

* The Jewifh hittorv, belonging to a different department of aca- 
demical education, enters not into the plan of thefe lectures; though 
we often refort to the facred writings for detached fads illuftrative 
of the manners of ancient nations. 

‘ In the ancient world, among the profane nations, the Greeks 
are the earlicft people who make a ditinguithed firure, und whofe 
hiftory is at the fame time authentic. 

‘ The Greeks owed their civilization to the Egyptians and Phe- 
nicians. ‘The Grecian hittory is theretore properly introduced by a 
fhort account of thefe nations, and of the Affyrians, their rivals, 
conquered at one time by the Egyptians, and conquerors aiterwards 
of them in their turn. 

‘ Rife of the independent ftates of Greece, and fingular conttitu- 
tion of the two great republics of Sparta and Athens. 

* The war ot Greece with Pertia induces a fhort account of the 
preceding periods of the hiftory of rhat nation, the rife of the Pe: 
fian monarchy, the nature of its government, manners and re- 
ligion. 

* The Grecian hiftory is purfued through all the revolutions of 
the nation, till Greece becomes a province of the Roman empire. 

Political refleétions applicable to the hiftory of the ttates of 
Greece.—Progrefs of the Greeks in the arts. —Of the Greek Poets,— 
Hittorians,—Philofophers. 

* Rome, after the conqueit of Greece, becomes the leading ob- 
ject of attention. 

* Origin of the Romans.—Nature of their government under the 
Kings.—Ealy fubttitution of the confular for the regal dignity.— 
Subiequent changes in the conftitution.—Progrefs to a democracy .— 
Extention of the Roman arms.—Conqueft of Italy.—Wars with 
foreign nations. | 

* The Punic warsopen a collateral view to the hiftory of Carthage 
and of Sicily. 

* Suceefs of the Roman arms in Afia, Macedonia, and Greece.— 
Opulence of the republic from her conquefts, and corruption of her 
manners.—The civil wars, and ruin of the commonwealth. 

* Particulars which mark the genius and national fpirit uf the Ro- 
mans :—Education,—Laws,—Literary chara¢ter,—Art of war,— 
Public and private manners. 

* Rome under the Emperors :—Artful policy by which the firtt 
Emperors difguifed their abfolute authority ;—Decline of the am- 
bitious character of the Romans ;—Eafy iubmiffion to the lofs of 
civil liberty ;—The rere Bt purpofely abafed by the Empe- 
rors ~The empire divided becomes a languid body without internal 
vigour ;--The Gothic gations pour down from the North ;—Italy 
conquered fucceffively by the Heruli, Oftrogoths, end Lombards ;— 
Extinétion of the Weftern empire. . 

_* The manners, genius, laws, and government of the Gothic na- 
tions, form an important object of enquiry, from their influence on 
the manners and policy of the modern European kingdoms. 

* In the delineation of modern hiftory, the leading objects of at- 
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tention are more various; the fcene is oftener changed : Nations, 
too, which for a while occupy the chief attention, become for a 
time fubordinate, and afterwards reaflume their rank as principal : 
yet the fame plan is purfued as in the department of ancient hiftory : 
The picture is occupied only by one great object at a time, to which 
all the reft hold an inferior rank, and are taken notice of only when 
connected with the principal. 

¢ Upon the fall of the Weftern Empire, the Saracens are the firft 
who diftinguifh themfelves by the exterfion of their conquefts, and 
the fplendor of their dominion. 

¢ While the Saracens extend their arms in the Eaft, and in Afri- 
ea, anew empire of the Weft is founded by Charlemagne.—The 
rife and progrefs of the monarchy of the Franks.—The origin of 
the feudal fyitem.—State of the European manners in the age of 
Charlemagne.—Government, Arts and Sciences, Literature. 

‘ As collateral objects of attention, we furvey the remains of the 
Roman empire in the Eaft: the conquefts and fettlements of the 
Normans; the foundation and progrefs of the temporal dominion of 
the Church of Rome; the conqueft of Spain by the Saracens. 

‘ The conquett of England by the Normans folicits our atten- 
tion to the hittory of Britain. Retrofpective view of the Britith 
kiftory, from its earlieft period to the end of the Anglo-Saxon go- 
gernment in England.—Obfervations on the government, laws, and 
manners, of the Anglo-Saxons. : 

‘ Collateral view of the ftate of the continental kingdoms of Eu- 
rope during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries.—France un- 
der the Capetain race of monarchs.—Conqueits of the Normans in 
Italy and Sicily.—State of the Northern kingdoms of Europe.— 
The Eattern empire:-—Empire of Germany. Difputes of fupremacy 
between the Popes and the Emperors. 

* The hiftory of Britain {till the principal obje& of attention.— 

England under the kings of the Norman line, and the firit princes 
of the Plantagenet branch.—The conqueft of Ireland under Hen- 
ry II. introduces an anticipated progreflive view of the political con- 
nection between England and Ireland down to the prefent time.— 
As we proceed in the delineation of the Britifh-hiftory, we note par- 
ticularly thofe circuinftances which mark the yrowth of the Englith 
conititution. 
_* At this period all the kingdoms of Europe join in the Cru- 
fades. —A brief account is given of thofe enterprifes.—Moral and 
political effects of the Crufades on the nations of Europe.—Origin 
of Chivalry, and rife of Romantig fiction. 

* Short connetted fketch of the ftate of the European nations 
after the Crufades.—Rife of the houfe of Auftria.—Decline of the 
Feudal government in France.—Eftablifhment of the Swifs repub- 
lics.—Diforders in the Popedom.—Council of Conftance. 

* The hiftory of Britain rcfumed-—England under Henry IIT. 
and Edward 1.—The conqueft of Wales.—The hiftory of Scotland 
at this period intimately connected with that of England.—View of 
the Scottifh history from Malcolm Canmore to Robert Bruce.— 
State of both kingdoms during the rcigns of Edward II. and 111.— 
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The Hiftory of France connected with that of Britain.—France it- 
felf won by Henry V. 

‘ The flate of the Eaft at this period affords the moft interefting 
object of attention.—The progrefs of the Ottoman arms retarded for 
a while by the conquetts of ‘Tamerlane and of Scanderbeg.—The 
Turks profecute their victories under Mahomet the Great, to the 
total extinction of the Conitantinopolitan empire.—The conttitution 
and police of the Turkifh empire. 

f vetoed in this age, emancipates herfelf from the Feudal fervi- 
tude ; and Spain, trom the union of Arragon and Caflile, and the 
fall of the kingdom of the Moors, becomes one monarchy under 
Ferdinand and [fabella. 

* The hiftory of Britain is refumed.—Sketch of the hittory of 
England down to the reign of Henry VIII.; of Scotland, during 
the reigns of the five Jamefes ;---Delineation of the ancient conftitu- 
tion of the Scortifh government. 

‘ The end of the fifteenth century is a remarkable era in the hifto- 
ry of Europe. Learning and the {ciences underwent at that time a 
very rapid improvement ; and, after ages of darknefs, fhone out at 
once with furprifing luftre.---A connected view is prefented of the 
progrefs of Literature in Europe, from its revival, down to this pe- 
riod.---In the fame age, the advancement of navigation, and the 
courfe to India by the Cape of Good Hope, explored by the Portu- 
guefe, affects the commerce of all the European kingdoms. 

* The age of Charles V. unites. in one connected view the affairs 
of Germany, of Spain, of France, of England, and of Italy. The 
difcovery of the New World, the Reformation in Germany and in 
England, and the {plendor of the Fine Arts under the pontiticate of 
Leo X. render this period one of the moft intereiling in the annals 
of mankind. } | 

* The pacification of Europe, by the treaty of Catteau Cambrefis, 
allows us for a while to turn our attention to the ftate of Afla. A 
fort progreflive fketch is given of the hiftory of India within the 
Ganges, Perfia, China, and Japan, 

* Returning to Europe, the attention is directed to the ftate of the 
continental kingdoms in the age of Philip II. Spain, the Nether- 
lands, France, and England, prefent a various and animated 
picture. | 

* England, under Elifabeth,---The progrefs of the Reformation 
in Seotland.---The dittracted reign of io Queen of Scots.---The 
hiftory of Britain purfucd without interruption down to the Revolu- 
tion, and here cloted by a fketch of the progrefs of the Englifh con- 
ftitution,. and an examination of its nature at this period, when it 
became fixed and determined. | , 

* The hiftory of the Southern continental kingdoms is brought 
down to the end of the reign of Lewis X1V.; of the Northern, to 
the conclufion of the reigns of Charles XII. of Sweden, and of Pe- 
ter the Great, Czar of Mufcovy. 

-‘ We finith this view of Univerfal Hiftory by a furvey of the {late 
of the Arts and Sciences, and of the progrefs of Literature, in Eu- 
rope, during the fixteenth and Gocaimeale centuries.” 

In turning over the heads of Mr. Tytler’s Leétures, we 


find 
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find that all the greater and more curious events of hiitory 
have attraéted his peculiar attention; and that he has medi- 
tated witha ftudious care, not only on the progreflion of lite- 
rature and philofophy, but on the advances of juritprudence 
and manners, It is, therefore, but juftice to contefs that his 
fynopfis exhibits in our opinion a very favourable hope of 
his prelections. 





Art. VI. The: Biographical Hiflory of Sir William Blackfane, \ate 
one of the Juttices of both Benches: a Name as celebrated at the 
Univerlitics of Oxford and Cambridge, as in Wettmintter Half, 
And a Catalogue of all Sir William Blackitone’s Works, manu- 
feript as well as printed. With a Nomenclature ot Wettmintter- 
Hall. The whole illuttrated with Notes, Obfervations and Re- 
ferences. Alfo a Preface, and Index to each Part, by a Gentle- 
man of Lincoln’s-Inn. 8vos 6s. boards. Bew. 


HE life of Sir William Blackftone having been chiefly 

devoted to itudy, there are few particulars concerning 
hun, that have any high claim to importance. He was bora 
in Cheapfide on the tenth day of July, 1723. His father, 
Mr. Charles Blackftone, was:a filkman and citizen of Lon- 
don; and -his mother was the eldeft daughter of Lovelace 
Bigg, of Chilton-Foliot, in Wiltihire. In his feventh vear 
he was put to fchool at the Charter-houfe; and when he was 
fifteen years of age, he was entered at Pembroke-hall, in 
Oxford. His application to his ftudies was intenfe ; and he 
gave early the prognottics of a future eminence. But though 
the turn of his mind carried him to the profeilion of the Law; 
yet it does not appear that his practice was at any time con- 
liderable. After attending the Courts in Wettiminfter-Hall, 
during feven years, he was difguited with his want of fuccets, 
and took the refolution of retiring to an academical life. He 
had by this time conceived.the project of his commentaries 
on the laws of England ; and the itudents who reforted from 
every quarter to hear his prelections, {pread abroad the re- 
putation of his talents. As the firft Vinerian profeffor of 
the common [aw of England, to which honour he was pro- 
moted on the 2oth day of Octoher, 1758, he acquired a tame 
that was extenfive and ample. His annual profits were now 
commodious and flattering ; and he paid his addrefles to the 
only daughter of the late James Clitherow of Bofton-houle, 
in the county of Middlefex, Efq. The happinefs of this 
connection he enjoyed nearly nineteen years. 

The novelty and merit of his le€tures making him a fre- 
quent topic of converfation, men of rank found themfelves 
interefted to promote him. On the eftablifhment of the 
Queen’s 
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ueen’s houthold, he was appointed Solicitor General to 
her Majefty ; aud foon after he was choien a Bencher of the 
Middle Temple. His profperity was not yet at an end. He 
was advanced to the office of J udge of the Common 
Pleas, on the refignation of Mr. Juttice Clive. But previ- 
ous to the patiing of his patent, he was difpofed to accom- 
modate Mr. Juttice Yates, and refigning his place in the 
Common Pleas, was appointed a Judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench. Upon the death however of Mr. Juttice 
Yates he obtained his original deftination in the Common 
Pleas. He had now the enjoyment both of dignity and eafe. 
The laft ten years of his life were moft fortunate, but his 
averfion from exercife had wafted gradually his conftitution ; 
and while he was fubjett to painful attacks of the gout, he 
was affliétéd at times with a nervous diforder, which brought 
on a vertigo which neceflarily increafed his propenfity to in- 
dolence and inaétion. He expired at his houfe in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, in the fifty feventh year ef his age. | 
Thefe are the principal facts which are detailed by the au- 
thor of the volume before us; and he has given a {ketch of 
the character of Judge Blackftone in the following terms. 
© Sir William Blackfone was * not only in parliament, but at all 
times, and on all oceafions, a firm fupporter of the true principles 
of our happy conftitution in + church and ftate ; on the real merits 
of which, few men were fo well qualified to decide. He was always 
an a@ive and judicious { promoter of whatever he thought ufeful or 
advantageous to the public in general, or to any particular fociety 
or neighbourhood, he was any ways connected with ; and having 
not only a found judgment, but the cleareft ideas and the moft § ana- 
Iytical head that any man, perhaps was ever bicfled with; thefe 
ualifications enabled him to carry many beneficial plans into exe- 
cution, which probably would have failed, if they had been attempt- 


ed by other men. 





* Clith, “Memoirs,” XXIV. 
+ He was a deliever in the great truths of Chrittianity, from a 
thorough invefligation of 7’; evidence; attached to the church of 
England, trom conviction of it’s exceilence: his principles were 
thofe of 7s genuime members, enlarged, and tolerant: his religion 
was pure and unaffected, and his attendance on /?’s public duties re- 
gular, and thofe duties always performed with ferioufnefs and devo- 
tion. Clith, “*Memoirs,” XXV. 
t An initance of Sir. W2dham’s judgment on this occafion: ** He 
‘* was cver a great promoter ot improvement of public roads; and the 
+ more earnett fv Ais defign of the plan for the new Weffern road, not 
“ merely asa svork of general ut lity; but asa folid improvement to 
*¢ the eftate of a nobleman, é» fettling svh0/? affairs, Sir William bad 
& been moft beneficially employed.” Ciith.”’Memorrs” XXI. 
§ See his Analyfis, and ‘*Catalogue,” No. X, 
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¢ Sir William was unacquainted with fearce any branch of litera- 
ture; and always employed much |j time in reading; and whatever 
he had read, and once digefted, he never forgot. 

* Punctuality * was, in his opinion, fo much a virtue, that he 
could not bring himfelf to think perfectly well of any, who were + 
notorioufly defective in it. 5 

‘ The virtues of his private character, lefs confpicuous in their 
nature, and confequently lefs generally known, endeared him to 
thofe, he was more intimately connected with, and whe faw him 
in the more retired fcenes of life. He was, notwithitanding his con- 
tracted brow (owing, in a great meafure, to his being very near- 
fighted), a cheerful, agreeable, and facetious companion: he was 
a faithful friend, an affectionate hufband, and parent, and poffefled 
of t generofity, without affectation, bounded by — and eeco- 
nomy. The conttant accurate knowledge he had of his income and 
expences (the confequence of uncommon regularity in his accounts) 
enabled him to avoid the oppofite extremes of meanneis and § 
profufion. 


‘uly detente dus ‘ -_ . din Sint * oat a ai. 





|| Clith, “Memoirs,” XXV. He was an excellent manager of 
his time ; and, though fo much of it was {pent in application to 
hooks, and the employment of his pen, yet this was done without 
any parade or vitentation of being an Sard ftudent (Clith, “Mem.” 
XXV. XXVI.): which yet he certainly was; for we find, that 
“his conftitution, hurt by the ftudious midnight labours of his 
younger days, grew daily worfe.” Clits. “Mem.” XXII. Me- 
lanétbon himlelf could not have been more rigid in obferving the hour 
and minute of an appointment. During the years, in which he read 
his lectures at Oxford, it could not be remembered, that he had crer 
kept his audience waiting for him, even for a few minutes. As he 
valued his own time, he was extremely careful not to be inftrumental 
in trifling away that of others, who, he hoped, might have as much 
regard for theirs, as he had for his. C/ith, “*Mem.” XXVI. 

The ftory of AlelanéThon (favs a writer of great merit) affords a. 
ftriking le¢ture on the value of time; which was, that, whenever 
he made an appointment, he expected not oaly-the hour, but the m/- 
mute, to be objerved, that the day might not run out in the idlenefé of 
fufpence. Rambler, 11. 39. 

* Clith. “Memoirs,” XXVI. 

+ This epithet feems to be very arbitrarily ufed by the profeffion ; 
for Earl Barhurf, late Prefident of the Council, is complimented with 
it, in ‘* George Uryubart, of Gray’s Inn, his Practifing Solicitor in 
* the High Court of Parliament,” under the addrefs of, a NOTO- 
RIOUS Crancector. 

t I believe, if the AZmorial/? was to appeal to the nooKsELLER 5s 
of London and U'efiminfler, his decree in favour of Sir William Black- 
frone’s Generofity, as an AUTHOR at leaft, would be rewer/ed nem. 
con, and even without examining Sir William’s claim to that right ; 
for, upon a mere glance at his café, they would almoitt unanimoutly 
declare it, ot to be, to them, a cafe priz.e impreffenis, x3 the lav - 
yers fometimes have it. 


§ Clith. Memoirs,” XXVI. XXVII. 
* Being 
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* Being himéelf ttrict in the exercife of every public and private 
duty, he ‘expected the fame attention to both, in others; and, «wea 
t! d: Jappe: inted in his expeélation, was apt to animadver! awith forme 
degree of fe werity, on thafe who, in bis eftimate of duty, Seemed to de- 


ferve it, This rigid fente of obligation, added to a certain * irrz'a- 


‘ion of temper, derived from nature, and encreated, in his latter 
years, by a tirong: nervous affliction, together with fais countenance 
and figure, conveyed an idea of tte -rnnets, which occationed the 
fevere, but unmerited, imputation, among thofe, who did not + 
know him, of ill nature. But he had an heart, as benevolent, and 
as tecling, as man ever { potietied ; which was exemplified, in his 
being a ‘charitable benetactor, to the § 

* A natural referve and ditlidence, which sa rae him, frem 
his earliett vouth, and which he could never thake off, appeared to, 
a cafual ubierver, though it was only appearance, like pride. 

* It |) was obferved of him, during: his refidence at college, that 
his ftudies never appeared, 16 break in upon the common bufinefs 
of lite, or the innocent amufements of fociety; for the latter of 
which, few men were better calculated ; being potlefled of the hap- 
py faculty of making his own company agreeable, and initructive, 
whilft he “enjoyed, without reterve, the fociety of others. 

© In thort *, it may be faid of him, as the noble hittorian, the 
Earl of Clarendon, faid of the great Selden, ‘If he had fome infir- 
** mities with other men, they were weihed down, with wonderful 
** and prodigious abilities and excellencies, in the other feale.”’ 

* Some time ago, there appeared in the public prints of the dav, 
extracts from the Plays of Shake/peave, many of which were very 





| The Memorialif is particularly requetted to recollect his ozva 
words, as to Sir William himtelt, on being ‘ difappointed in his ex- 
“ peMations, of the frit exercife of every public and private duty,” when 
he perufes his ** Rrrorts of Cases.” 

* I was perfectly well acquainted with: a certain bookfeller, now 
deceafed, who told me, chat, vpon hearing Mr. Blackffone had com- 
menced Doctor of Civis Law; the next time he did him the 
honour of a vifit, the former, in the courfe of converfation, and out 
of pure refpect, called the new-made Civittan, * Doctor.” This 


Yamiliar manner of accotting him (as he was pleafed to term it) put 


him in fuch a paffion, and had fuch an inftantaneous and violent ef- 
fect, and operated on him, to fo alarming a degree; that the poor 
bookfeller really thought, he fhould have been obliged, to have fent 
for another Doctor, and from Saint Luke’s too. Had the bookfeller 
been at all apprized ot.Mr. Blackfone’s having no better right to be 
called Deéfor, than he had to be confidered civil, in the initance ad- 
duved, the former would have been, indeed, totally inexcufable, for 
his addreffing the Jarter as he did ; becaufe, i in his character of 3B/+ 
bliepola Legum, he might well have deemed his cuffomer’s utle ot 
Doétor, a m:fnomer, and himfelt xox compos mentis, for not taking ad- 
vantage of it. 

+ Aad among fome, sho did, — § Clith.“Memorrs,” XXVII. 

§ Clith. “Memoirs,” XXVI. "| Ci:th, ** Memoirs,” XXVI. 

* Clith, “Memoirs,” XXVII, 
: happily 
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happily applied, to feveral living charatters, efpecially among the 

rotefion ; but I do not recollect one tingle application, made to the 
character of Sir Wriliam Blackfone, either as a lawyer, writer, antt- 
quary, hiftorian, or fcholar: therefore I prefume to cite the follow- 
ing lines, as a compliment to all thofe characters of Sir /¥ill:am, 
The words are in the Prince of the royal houfe of Dexmark, his mott 
beautiful defcription, of the c/aracfer of his departed fire; thus 
immortalized by our Shake/peare : 

‘* HE WAS A MAN, TAKE HIM FOR ALL IN‘ALL, 

‘6 1 SHALL NOT LOOK UPON HIS LIKE AGAIN.” Hamlet, acti. fe. 4s 

To the life of Sir William Blackftone, this Author has 
{fubjoined a prolix catalogue of all his writings ; from which 
it appears that this learned and ingenious lawyer was in the 
habit of relaxing from the ufual feverity of his ftudies by 
hiftorical amufements, and by poetical exercitations. In the 
former of thefe departments he has given proofs of penetrati- 
on and knowledge, and in the latter he is chafte and even ele- 
gant. But perhaps he was not fufficiently philofophical to have 
attained to the charaéter of an eminent antiquary or hiftorian. 
And with regard to poetry, he difplavs not the enthufiafm, 
without which no perfon can excel in that divine art. 

The materials in the poffeflion of the Author of the pre 
fent performance being generally fcanty, he has had recourfe 
to collateral topics, and to unnatural digreffions to {pin out 
his volume. In thefe wilder divifions of his book he has 
repeatedly attacked the public character of my Lord Manf- 
field; a Judge, who it muft be allowed has been indefatiga- 
ble in his endeavours to fubvert the democratical part of the 
Englifh conftitution. Having remarked of himfelf, that he 
has lived among the great men of the profeflion of the law, 
although he pofiefied neither the wealth nor the ingenuity of 
Lord Mansfield, he offers the following ftrictures on the in« 
tegrity of this Judge. far’ 

* In confequence of this ingenuity, Ear] Mansfield reprimanded the 
Counfel tor the /udjeé?, for prefuming to argue, that-an action did not 
lie, becaufe founded on a ftatute, which paffed in that parliament, 
wherein Joba Wilkes, E{q. was prevented from taking his feat by a 
vote of the Houfe of Commons, although this Member was moft duly 
elected by his conitituents, and returned by the proper officer. [See 
** Catalogue,” XXiIf.] And in confequence of this /ngenuity, the 
fame Earl Mansfield did not reprimand the Counfel for the Crowa, for 
prefuming to argue, betore his Lordthip, and a jury of life and death, 
on the trial of a young nobleman, that the Act of 11 ©& 12 /¥/1. III, 
chap. 4, to prevent the further growth of popery; and which paffed at 
that glorious period of Engli/h hberties, the Revolution, originated in 
party faction, See Mr. Attorney-General Wallace’s fpeech, on o ening 
the indi€&ment againft Lord George Gordon, on his trial in Pbraanp 
1781, upon a charge of high-treafon, for having headed a proteflant 
mob, which, it was faid, fet Earl 37avsfield’s houfe on fire. 

* In confequence of this ixgezuity, Earl Déansfield determined, 


Eng. Rev. Vol. II. Jan, 1784. Cc that 
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that a man, by devifing his eftate to his eldeft fon, and the heirs 
males of his body, ditinherited thofe heirs for ever, becau/e the gift 
to the fon, WAS of an eftate tail, See the J/rifh cafe, or the caufe of 
White again White, in Burtenfobaw’s “Specimens of Juttice, Humi- 
lity, and Uniformity, in another Letter to Earl Mansfeld,” 1, 92, 410, 
1782. And in confequence of this /mgenuity, on a devife to a woman, 
and the heirs of her body, under a circumitance precifely fimilar to 
that in the laft-mentioned Jri/> caufe, thofe heirs were let into the 
eftate, by the fame Earl Mansfield becaufe the gift to the woman, V¥AS 
NOT of an efate rail, See the Gavelkind cafe, or the caufe of Doe 
and Laming, in Bur. Rep. 1100, and in Burtenfb, “Spec. of Jul. 
Hum: and Unif.” 3. 

* In confequence of this iagenvity, 2 man was held by the /ame 
Earl Mansfield, to take an eftate tail, becaufe the devife was to him for 
his life, and NO LONGER. See the Cornifh cafe, or the caufe of 
Robinfon and Robiafoa, in Bur. Rep. 38, and in Burieafh, * Spec. 
of Juit. Hum. and Unif.” §1. And in confequence of this ingenn:ry, 
the fee fimple was held, by the fame Earl Mansfield, to pafs by a de- 
vife, though it contained no words of inheritance or fempiternity, nor was 
made fubjc& to any charge upon the efate. See the Kingfton cafe, or 
the caufe of Frogmorton on the demife of Bramflen, againtt Holyday 
and others, in Bur. Rep. 1618; andthe York/bire cate, or the caute 
ot Oates on the demife of Wigfall, againft Brydon and others, both 
m Burtenfb. ** Spec. of Juft. Hum. and Unit.” 67, 74. 

* In confequence of this ingenuity, the fame Earl Mansfeld held 4 
devife to a man, and the heirs af bis body, to veft only an eftate for 
lite in him; and judgment was given accordingly, contrary to the 
opinion of Sir Sap? Yates, which judgment was atterwards reverfed 
in the Excheguer-chamber. See the Plantation cafe, or the caufe of 
Perrin v. Blake, in Burtenf>, “Spec. of Juft. Hum. and Unif.” 
80; and the “Hiftory,” 34,n. And in confequence of this ‘xge- 
nwity, a man’s granddaughter was, in the year 1772, determined by 

‘the fame Earl ot Mansfield, not to be his heir female to take by pur- 
chafe, under a fettlement made by the grandfather, previous to his 
marriage, in 1706. See the Geometrical cafe, or the caufe of 

on the demite of , againit Bartenfhaw, in Burtenfl. 
** Spec. of Juft. Hum. and Unif.” 84, 85, 87. 

‘ In coniequence of this ingenuity, it was determined by the /ame 
Lord Mansfield, in 1774, that no Engli// man had a right to defend 
himfelf in a court of juttice, in a civil fuit. See the Save cafe, or 
the caufe of on the demife of Burten/baw, againt 
in Burtea/>. “Spec. of Juit. Hum. and Unif,” 91. And in confe- 
quence of this éngenxity, that right was infifted on, and admitted, by 
the fame Earl Mansfeld, in the year 1781. See the Aati-Slave cafe, 
‘or the fame caufe, in Burtenfh, “ Spec. of Juft. Hum.and Unit.” 
92; and Burtenfh, “ Letters to Earl Mansfield,” 256, 257, 40,1781. 

It is a juftice which we owe to our Author to acknowledge 
that he is often well informed, and always laborious. But 

‘his ftyle is full of diforder and verbofity. We fee every 


‘where the lawyer, and no where the fine writer. He exhi- 


bits, too, not unfrequently, a degree of petulant archnefs 
which is difagrecable; and it can by no means be admitted 


that 
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that he deferves the appellation of a liberal and cultivated 
fcholar. eg ¥C 

As to the nomenclature with which he coricludes his vo- 
jume, it is a dry and uninterefting record of names. But it 
is worthy of obiervation that the preface to it abounds with 
good fenfe and public virtue. 





Axt. VIL. Effays on Shakefpea-e’s Dramatic Charaders of Richard the 
Third, King Lear, and Timon ef Athens. ‘To which are added, 
an Effay on the Faults of Shakefpeare ; and Additional Cbifer- 
vations on: the Character of Hamlet, by Mr. Richardfon, Pro- 
feffor of Humanity inthe Univerfity of Glafgow, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
boards. Murray, 1784. 


T is in human nature, to extend the properties of known 
to unknown fubjeéts. We transfer ideas that have be- 
come familiar to us, to objects with which we are wholly un- 
acquainted , and vainly imagine that nattire is as limited in 
her operations as we are in ourconceptions. This difpofi- 


‘ tion has been univerfally acknowledged in all enlightened 


periods of the world. In one of the dialogues of Plato, one 
of the interlocutors obferves that if a mufician were to phi- 
lofophize concerning the univerfe, he would find reafon to 
conclude that all things are governed by the principles of his 
own art. Other mechanics, he obferves, would form fimilar 
conclufions. : 
But, at the fame time that the abfurdity of fuch a condué 
was confefled, ingenious men continued for ages, to tread 
the mazes of Theory and conjeffure, and in that wild and end- 
lefs career, exhaufted the utmoft vigour of underftanding, 
and fublimity of genius. Experiment at laft was applied to 
natural philofophy and the difcoveries made in that fcience 
have been prodigious. ‘This example in procefs of time, 
was followed by metaphyfical and by moral writers. The 
jargon of the Ariftotclian fchool is ftill in fome meafure re- 
tained in univerfities where the progrefs of knowiedge is ar- 
refted, and ignorance rendered venerable by aéts of the le- 
Cre ; but the hiftory of the human mind is made the 
afis of logic, metaphyfic, and moral philofophy in moft of 
thofe feminaries, which being free from the dread of innova- 
tion, keep pace with the progrefs of fcience. In the univer- 
fity to which the Author of the effays which haye occafioned 
thefe obfervations belongs, the profeffors Hutchinfon and 
Smith had attended, with great fagacity, and accuracy of ob- 
fervation, to the phenomena of the moral world ; and, from 





* The forms that are prefcribed and the wealth that has been be- 
{towed on various univertities in Europe, are undoubtedly obftacles 
te the advancement of knawiedze. 
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the nature of man, deduced the laws, together with the prin- 
ciples by which they are inforced, that ought to regulate hu- 
man condué&t.- The fyftems of thefe ingenious philofophers 
are indeed different; but in this they both agree, that at 
every turn they make appeals to common life, and to the 
workings of the heart as difplayed in hiftory. Mr. Rich- 
ardfon treads in the fame iteps with his illuftrious predecef- 
fors when in a philofophical analyfis and illuftration of fome 
of Shakefpeare’s wa na characters, publifhed fome years 
ago, he contemplates that faithful mirrour of nature, and 
traces the various influence of external caufes upon the ima- 
ges which it refleéts. He fhews how true to nature the poct 
is in his conceptions ; and deduces fuch reflections as both en- 
lighten the theory, and tend to facilitate the prattice of virtue. 

The difcourfes now offered, by this ingenious Author to 
the public, as we are informed in a preface, were written at 
different times; and read before a literary fociety in the col- 
lege of Glafgow. The firft of them relates to the dramatic 
chara&er of King Richard the Third. The vices of this 
prince Mr. Richardfon obferves, ferve not as a foil to the 
virtues of any other perfons reprefented in the poem; for the 
virtues and innocence of others ferve only to aggravate his hide- 
ous guilt. Neither does the pleafure we receive proceed entirely 
from the fatisfaétion of our refentment, or the due difplay 
of poetical juftice.. We are pleafed, no doubt, with the pu- 
nifhment of Richard: it is not his punifhment, however, but 
the difplay of his enormities, and their progrefs to com- 

letion, that form the chief fubjeé of our attention. By what 
artifices has the Author rendered the fhocking vices of Richard 
an amiufing fpectaclef Why do we not turn from the Richard 
of Shakefpeare, as we turn from his Titus Andronicus ? The fub- 
ject is curious, as Mr. Richardfon obferves, and deferves our 
attention. 

The fingular appearance in queftion, according to our Au- 
thor isproduced, not by veiling or contrafting offenfive features 
and colours, but by fo connecting them with agreeable qua- 
lities refiding in the character itfelf, that the difagreeable ef- 
fe&t is-either entirely fuppreffed, or by its union with ccalef- 
cing qualities is converted, agrecably to Mr. Hume’s theory 
of the paffions into a pieafurable feeling. The fatisfaction 
we receive in gontemplating the character of Richard, in the 
various fitudtions in which the poet has fhewn him arifes 
from a mixed feeling:.a feeling compounded of horror on 
account of his guilt; and of admiration on account of his 
talents. By the concurrence of thefe two emotions the mind 
is thrown into a ftate of unufual agitation; neither painful 
nor pleafant, in the extremes of pain or of pleafure, but 

ftrangely 
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ftrangely delightful. Having premifed thefe things, the Au~ 
thor proceeds to illuftrate, by a particular analyfis of fom* 
itriking icenes in the tragedy of Richard the Third, ** That 
‘* the pleafure we receive from the character of Richard is 
‘‘ produced by thofe emotions which arife in the mind, on 
« beholding great intellectual ability employed for inhuman 
‘« and perfidious purpofes.” In the profecution of this de- 
fign, our Author, at the fame time that he explains a very 
curious truth in the conduét of the paffions, exhibits ina very 
itriking light the wonderful penetration and art of the poet. 

In the efiay on the dramatic character of .King Lear, Mr. 
Richardfon points out the difference, between actions that 
flow from mere fenfibility, and thofe which are dictated by a 
fenfe of duty. This difference has been recognifed by Dr. 
Smith, and other writers on morals. ‘ Dr. Smith, difcourf- 
ing on that fubject, fuppofes the cafe of a wife who performs 
all kind offices to her huiband from an affectionate and ten- 
der difpofition ; and that of a wife who performs all good of- 
fices to him froma fenfe of duty. He juftly obferves that 
where fenfibility is not confirmed by principle it is not en- 
titled to the higheft degree of praife, but in many refpedts, is 
deficient. In illuftrating this truth, from the tragedy of 
King Lear, Mr. Richardfon fhews an intimate acquaintance 
with human nature, and an exquifite tafte in dramatic criti- 
citm. His conclufions on this fabseét are of a practical and 
ufeful nature ; and evince the great importance of regulating 
and fortifying the fentiments of benevolence, by the maxims, 
and the flandard of virtue. 

He proceeds to fhew that mere fenfibility, undirected by 
refletion, renders men capricioufly inconftant in their af- 
feétions ; and -variable,-and--of -courfe, irrefolute in their 
conduct. ‘Thefe things together with the miferies they oc- 
eafion, are certainly well illuftrated by Shakefpeare in his 
dramatic character of King Lear, as Mr. Richardfon has 
oe a very fatisfa€tory, pleafing, and ufeful manner. 

nthe third of thefe eflays Mr. Richardfon remarks that 
there’ is an inconfiderate profufion which has the appear- 
ance of liberality, and is fuppofed even by the inconfi- 
derate perfon himfelf to proceed from a generous principle ; 
but-which in reality, has its chief origin in the love of dif- 
tinction, This character with the miferies which attend it, 
¥s well illuftrated, as our Author fhews with his ufual felici- 
ty, in Zimon of Athens, although this is not the view 
ufually taken of this fingular dramatic charaéter. If we attend 
to the obfervations of Mr. Richardfon concerning the defign 
of the poet in all its parts, we fhall find that the opinion ad- 
vanced by the profeffor is not without foundation. 
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The ingenious and learned profeffor afcertains and traces 
in the condu& of Timon, the marks of that beneficence 
which proceeds from the love of diftinétion. He traces the 
caufes of the ftrange alteration which took place in Timon’s 
charaéter, and delineates the operations of thofe circum- 
ftances that changed him from beling apparently focial, and 
full of affection, into.an abfolute mifanthrope. 

Of the faults of Shakefpeare, in the fourth effay, Mr. 
Richardfon difcourfes with great candour and judgment. 
This effay is a juft, and philofophical criticifm, if ever there 
was one, as will appear to our Readers from the following 
extract. , 

* Our judgments, and our conduét, mutt be eftablifled upon thofe 
maxims that may have heen fuggefted by feeling, but which mutt 
derive their force and ftabiliry from reafon and deep reflection. We 
mutt have certain. rules to direct our deportment, in thofe moments 
of langour and dereliction, when the heart feels not the prefent in- 
fluence of compaffion, tendernefs, and fuch amiable difpofitions as 
produce excellent conduct. Thofe celeftial vifitants do not fojourn 
continually in the human breaft.. Reafon, therefore, and reflection, 
ought to preferve fuch tokens and memorials of their pleafing inter- 
courfe, as fhall make us, in their abfence, act in full confidence that 
they are congenial with our nature, and will again return. By this 
due recollection, they will be induced to return; and, perhaps, to 
dwellin our brealt for ever. But, without fuch refolutions; with- 
out aGing as if we felt compaffion and humanity, in the hope that 
wwe thall teel them; and without rendering the fenfe of duty an efta- 
blifhed principle of action, we fhall, in moments of feeble coldnefs, 
he not only feeble, but felfifh; and not only cold, but inhuman. 
Our reafon will be of no other fervice, than to affift or juftify the 
perverfe inclination ; and a habit of callous infenfibility may thus be 
contracied. It is needlefs to purfue the refemblance. It might eafi- 
ly be thewn, that in the conduct of life, no lefs than in our judg- 
ments concerning fine compofition, if we have no determined princi- 
ples, independent of prefent emotion, our deportment will be capri- 
cious, untteady, and inconfiflant,* 

__£ In particular, the man of mere fenfibility, who has not eftablifh- 
ed to himielf, either in morals or in criticifm, any rule of immutable 
conduct, and who depends on fecling alone for the propriety of his 
judgments, may be mifled by the application of thofe general rules 
that direct the condué of others. His bofom is not always equally 
fufceptible of fine emotion; yet, under the neceffity of acting or of 
judging, and in a moment of dreary dereliction, forfaken for a time 
by thofe boatted feelings that are the guides of his life, he will be 
apt to follow the fafhion ; or, apprehending that-he is conduéting 
himfelf according to thofe well eftablifbed principles thar influence 
men of woith, he will be apt to fall into error. ‘This will be parti- 
eularly the cafe, if any maxim is held forth as a rule of conduct, 





* §ce the Effay on Lear. 
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proceeding upon rational views, and coinciding in general with the 
prepoffeffions of fentibility ; but which requiring to be attentively 
{tudied, well underitood, and admitted with due extenlion, may, 
nevertheleis, be expreffed in fuch general terms, with fo much bre- 
vity, and apparentiy of fuch eafy comprehenfion, as that it is often 
adopted without due extenfion ; without being ftudied or underiftood. 
Moreover, the warmeft advocate for the powers of feeling will allow, 
that they are often attended with diitruit, hefitation, and fomething 
like confcious weaknefs. Hence it is, that perfons of mere fenfibi- 
lity are ready to avail themfelves of any thing like a general maxim, 
which falls in with their own inclinations; and having no general 
maxim which is really their own, afcertained and eitablithed by 
their own experience and reflection, they will be apt to embrace the 
dictates of others. Thus even an excellent rule, ill underftood, will, 
confequently be ill applied, and inftcad of guiding men aright, will 
lead them into the mazes of error. 
In another part of this Effay, the Profeflor juftly ob- 
ferves, that 
‘ There is a certain confiftency of paffion, emotion, and fenti- 
ment, to be obferved in fine writing ; not lefs important than unity 
of action, and of much greater confequence than the unities cither 
of time or of place. The mind is not only pained by feelings dif- 
agreeable in themfelves, but, independent of their particular cha- 
racter and effect, it is pained by being diftracted and harrafled. 
Now, this difccmpofure is produced, if oppofite feelings, though 
in themfelves agreeable, are poured in upon us at once, or in im- 
mediate fucceffion. As the tendency of thefe diffonant emotions is 
to deftroy one another, the mind, during the conteft, is in a ftate 
of diitraction. Nor can either of the contending feelings accom- 
plifh their full effect; for the attention is too equally aivided be- 
tween them, or transferred fo rapidly from one object to another, 
that the pleafure they would yield is imperfect. Add to this, that 
in cafes of fuch diforder, the finer feeling is generally overpowered 
by the coarfer and mure tumultuous. A ludicrous character, or 
incident, introduced into a pathetic feene, will draw the chief at- 
tention to itfelf; and by ill-timed merriment, banifh the fofter 
pleatures. This fubjeét will receive mort illuftration, if we attend _ 
to the fuccefs of thofe authors who have underftood and availed 
themfelves of the foregoing maxim. From this proceeds the chief 
merit of Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penforofo, Intending in his 
L’Allegro to excite chearfulnefs, he deals folely in chearful ob- 
jects: intending in his Il Penforofo to promote a melancholy 
mood, he has recourfe to thofe images only that are connected with 
folitude and gloomy filence. If you would make us veep with 
compaifion, dg not ftrive at the facia inftant to convulfe us with 
laughter. Or if you mean to exalt your audience with folemn and 
fublime devotion, you will not addrefs them with fantaftic levity, 
nor amufe them with a merry tune. The propriety of adhering to 
one leading idea, or in other words, of moving the mind by one 
particular fet of feelings, has been attended to in other imitative 
arts. We find nothing in mufic or painting, fo inconfiftent as the 
ditlonant mixture of icntiments and emotians fo frequent in Englith 
C 4 tragedy, 
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tragedy. The improvers in gardening are attentive to the fame 
obfervances. They tell us, with great juftice, that in a folemn 
feene, every thing light and airy fhould be concealed and remov- 
ed; that where fublimity conititutes the chiet expreffion, every 
circumflance fhould be great or terrific; and, in general, that all 
fubordinate incidents fhould be fuited to the reigning character. 
Even Shakefpeare himfelf in many brilliant paffages, where he fol- 
lows the guidance of genius alone, or of unperverted fenfibility, 
and, indeed, in all thofe detached paflages that are ufually mention- 
ed as pofleiling fingular excellence, acts in perfect confittency with 
thefe hiaveioes. Every circumftance in his defcription of depart- 
ed fpirits, in ‘* Meafure for Meafure,” without fuggeiting noifome, 
difgufting objects, are direétly calculated to fill the mind with de- 
lightful awe. 

* Now, if confiftency of feeling and fentiment is to be obferved 
in fine writing, it will affe&t our imitations of nature. It will lead 
us to bring more fully into view, than in the original, thofe things 
that carry forward, or coincide with, our purpofe; and to conceal 
thofe circumftanccs which may be ef an oppofite or unfuitable ten- 
dency. If we would defcribe a chearful landfeape, we will avoid 
mentioning the gloomy foreits, or deep morafles, which may ac- 
tually exiftin it. In like manner, if we would difpofe our audience 
to entertain fentiments of veneration for fome refpectable perfonage, 
we will throw intothe fliade thofe levities which may have place in 
the chara¢ter, but which leffcn his dignity. In the fictions of the 
poet it is allowable, not only to veil infirmities, or to foften and 
conceal harfh or unbending features, but from the ftorchoufes of 
fancy and obfervation to make fuch additions, both to the land- 
feape and to the character, as fhall equally promote our pleafure and 
our efteem, 

Does this rule, then, contradict the great maxim of following na- 
ture? Oris there any neceility impofed upon us, of adopting the 
one and rejecting the other? 1f fo, to which fhall we yield the pre- 
ference ? We are not, however, reduced to this difficulty. We 
may both follow nature, not, indeed, as fervile copyifts, but as free 
difciples; and preferve at the fame time confiftency of feeling and 
exprefhon.—When a judicious improver covers a bleak heath with 
enlivening groves, or removes the drearinefs of a noifome fen, by 
changing it into a lovely lake, interfperfed with iflands, can we ac- 
cufe him of departing hee nature? Indeed he varies her appear- 
ances, but at the fame time improves them, and renders them more 
agreeable to our conceptions of excellence... In like manner, the 
pect who excludes from tragedy mean perfons and vulgar language, 
becaufe they are diflonant to the general tone of his work, neither 
violates nature, nor trefpafies againit the great obligation he is under 
of affording us pleafure.’ 

The fifth Effay contains additional obfervations on 
Shakeipeare’s dramatic chara&ter of Hamlet, in a letter to a 
friend. In this Effay Mr. Richardfon fhews, with a modeft 
ingenuity and confidence, that, according to the opinion 
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he had delivered in his former publication, the character of 
Hamlet, as delineated by Shakefpeare, is well fupported. 

On the whole of this publication we obferve, that it a- 
bounds with juft and refined criticifm, and ingenious and 
ufeful obfervations on human nature. Thefe criticifms and 
obfervations are delivered as commentaries on a juitly cele- 
brated and popular Author, who has exhibited in his va- 
rious writings, the moft ftriking lineaments of the nature of 
man. This conduét is judicious and artful; as a pleafing 
affociation of ideas gives animation, intereft, and efficacy 
to truths, which, unfolded in an abftraéted manner, would 
have made a lefs vivid or lafting imprefhion. 

The virtuous tendency, too, of our Author’s obferva- 
tions merits the higheft praife, and is worthy of the man of 
genius, and the public preceptor of youth. . 





Art. VIII. THe Flames of Newgate; or the New Miniftry. 4to. 3s. 
London. Southern. 1783. 


N this imitation of the fabulous fcenery, or what critics 
commonly call machinery of Homer, the ftory is as fol- 
lows. The immortal Earl of CHATHAM, reaching the 
ethereal regions, Jupiter calls a general fynod to enroll him 
among the gods. Such of the Britifh as are honoured with 
feats among the powers above, congratulate their compa- 
triot on his arrival at the manfions of the bleffled. They 
enquire concerning the viciffitudes of their country. CuHa- 
THAM defcribes the calamities with which fhe is furround- 
ed, and implores in her behalf the interpofition of the ruler 
of the univerfe. Jupiter upbraids St. GeorcE for his ne- 
glect, and bids him repair to his government; but the 
fainted champion declines the office, and pleads his catholi- 
cifm for excufe. Upon which Jupiter refolves to fend the 
angel GABRIEL in his place, but for fome peculiar rea- 
fons, Chatham requefts him to give the charge to a female 
angel, Accordingly a female angel arrives at St. James’s with 
difpatches for the king, containing an order for difmiffing 
ali the old officers of ftate, and a lift of a new miniitry framed 
by Fupiter himfelf. The angel is prevented from fulfilling 
her commiffion, and decoyed into King’s-place. She, how- 
ever, eludes the fnare, and flies back to Heaven. In the 
middle of her flight fhe meets with St. Paul, fent by the 
gods for her protection. The apoftle perfuades her to re- 
turn back with him, and hearing her adventures, thinks it 
more prudent for both, to remain incog, afluming himfelf 
the form of a country fquire, and the angel that of a plain 
mils, Paul, having previoufly inftruéted himfelf in the 
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Englith laws, cuftom:, and manners, hies to St. Jamés’s 
to deliver his credentials from Heaven, but is at that time 
unfortunately arreiied for debt. ‘The apcitle, applying to 
the bitheps for bail, meets with a repulfe ; and for want of 
three or four guineas to pay the expences of a habeas corpus 
is of courfe removed to Newgate; and the angel accompa- 
nies him. The Olympian guefts, being now in durance 
vile, in the moft pinching circumitances, and the mortal 
form they had affumed hindering them from making their 
efcape, Paul rouzes the demon of fuperfittion, by whore 
means the prifon is fet on fire, and the celeftial captives re- 
afcend to the fpheres. The /pirit of in/piration is at laft fent 
to the monarch. BoxeEas with his aflociates are difmiffed. 
Lord RockinGuam’s adminiftration fucceeds, and every 
Britith heart is revived by the returning {miles ot happi- 
nefs. 

This fable, it muft be allowed, fhews an extravagance 
of fancy ; and to thofe lively imaginations which alone are 
capable of relifhing the charms of ingenious fiction, The 
Flames of Newgate will afford not a little entertainment. 
Grave, or rather dull criticks, will doubtlefs find occafion, 
from fuch a fanciful produétion, to exercife their talent for 
cenfure. ‘Phe mixture of chriftian with heathen mytholo- 
gy will probably be arraigned by fuch judges as an offence 
both againft the confiftency which ought to be preferved 
im every compofition, and againft the faith of pious and or- 
thodox men. 

The moft ingenious and pleafing produétions are often 

amined by the crowd of criticks from ignorance or inatten- 
tion tothe vatt power and energy of the imagination. Hence 
2 great deal of jargon concerning the three wnities ; and hence 
fo many abfurd criticifms on the immortal Shakefpeare. All 
fable is incredible in the eye of cool reflection. But the en- 
thufiafm of an enlivened imagination beftows truth and 
reality on agreeable fiction, and poetry makes often a live- 
her impreffion, and produces, for atime, a ftrenger belief 
than hiftory. Buiiep, is defined by Mr. Hume to be a vivid 
and fteady conception of an obje&t. Vivid conception alone, 
as the fame Author obferves, produces a temporary belief: , 
and the fame livelinefs of conception that de!udes us into 
a trantient belief of a Grecian fable, is able alfo to produce 
2 momentary belief in mythology even when mixed with 
iceas and perfonages borrowed from the true religion. When 
we fee Pau/ appealing to Minos, at a time when we are hur- 
ned out of ourfelves by the art and the eloquence of the 
oct, we do not ftop to reafon concerning the incompatibi- 
ity of the heathen with the chriftian religion, but entertain 
fome 
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fome confufed ideas of a coalition. On thefe principles the 
poem under review may be fairly vindicated from the charge 
of inconfiftency in the defign, or fable. With regard to the 
offence which the condu& of our poet may give to pious 
minds we have nothing to anfwer, but that lefs injury is 
done to the caule of religion when a poet affirms that ‘* Paul 
rouzed the demon of fuperfiition,”’ than if the fame propofi- 
tion were maintained by a philofopher. 

This performance abounds with pointed fatire, and dif- 
plays a very confiderable degree of knowledge. We give 
our Author’s itri¢tures on a well known author as a {pe- 
cimen; but without entering upon their juitnefs, 

More heavy than the giants at Guildhall, 
On the Pierian maids fee Jou—n fall; 
Magog of Critics, to whom all fubmit, 
Our golden calf in learning and in wit ; 
Bolder than T1tTan’s race he hopes to rife 
By futtian pil’d on fuftian to the fkies. 
His fcheme fo artful, and his plan fo deep, 
He braves the Gods, while they are faft aflcep ; 
With facrilegious heart, and mind obfcene, 
On Mixron’s tomb fee him diftil his fpleen ; 
See him defile the Mufes moft fublime, 
Draw Ignorance,from Wit, from Virtue Crime, 
Like Donec.an (that bloody treach’rous thief, ) 
Extracting poifon from the laurel-leaf : 
A dreadful Chymift——in deceptions bold, 
Who palms on all the world his brafs for gold : 
See now his juggling brethren to furpafs, 
ACPHERSON’S gold he makes appear as dra/s. 
That Offan e’er could fing, ’tis not agreed, 
But lo! the /econd fight, our fceptic’s creed. 
Too oft impoftors bent on-artful fchemes 
Attempt to gull the world with idle dreams ; 
But then to facred truths they often try 
For wretched luft of Fame to give the lie ; 
Yet lo! an altar to his merit rare! 
The firft that was ereéted for a Bear. 
In raptures loft a crowd of fools perufe 
His turgid diction, and his thoughts abftrufe, 
With facred awe mark his pedantic rage, 
And pick up fpecial deauties in his page. 
Who fhall not play the fop, and make a fhow, 
When Caliban himfelf is thought a dcax ? 
Behold, each witling and Parnaffian fcrub 
Stands gazing at the Cynicin his tub! 
But fay, what fober judgment can adinire 
A Pedant burning with ALEctTo’s fire, 
Prefumptuous, ftiff, and peevith in difpute, 
Without one beam of Grace, a learned brute ? 
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When Anexanper prais’d the Grecian Dog, 
He was a ercater blockhead than King Log. 

1 fliudder at a toad, tho’ all fhould own, 

"That in bis head there lies a precious ftone : 
Slaves may be partial to their Jou—n’s name, 
And Dunces try to gild his brazen fame 

But Wifdom fees with fad contracted brow 
The pedagogue of Pops, and Mii ton’s foc ; 
Sheuld he boaft Ginzons’ ftyle, and join’d with ir 
‘She Rhetoric of Fox, and Brixstey’s Wit, 
Like Zorzivs ftill, the bute of biting rhymes, 
His memory moft itink to future times, 

Or be like Dennis’ name in death forgot, 
And fooner than his carcafs doom’d to rot. 
Tho” much ] hate his literary tricks, 

Siill 1 deteft him more in politicks ; 
Confederated with the fachous crowd 

Avaintt his Sov scign once he roar’d aloud ; 
The freecom or the licence of his pen 

From penury and famine /2v’d him then, 

But with a treach’ry, Jupas never knew, 

He fold his Saviova and bjafphem’d it too ; 
"The flavith tool, by tyrants better fed, 
Reviles that liberty which gave him bread.” 

Our Author is lefs happy in his panegyricks; whether 
from the want.of a turn to imgenious adulation, or from 
the natural barrennels of the fubje&t. It was no eafy under- 
taking, it muit be owned, to exalt to the tone’ of heroic verfe 
the talents or virtues of the whole Rockingham party. 
Who docs not imile at fuch expreffions as thefe? ‘* Great 
Rockingham,—Great Keppel,—Wifdom of Abingdon ;— 
Portland's judgment ;—f itzpatrick’s wit;—and Burke 
drives out corréptien’s venal tools.” 

We have farther to obferve that this poem is the produc- 
tian of a gentleman who was born, and pafléd his earlier 
years in a foreign country : a circumitance which converts 
the cenfures that might otherwife be made on fome of his 
words and phraies, into an admiration of that verfatiliey of 
genius which could mafter a language of no eafy attainment, 
fo as to make it the vehicle of a very lively and entertaining 


fatire. 





Art. IX. Se mons on feveral Sxbjp&s. By the Right Rev. Beilby 
Porteus, D. D. Bifhop of Chefter. 5s. Payne. 


HESE difcourfes are explanatory of the’ moft intereft- 

ing {ubjeéts ; and are written in a chafte and per{pi- 
cuous ftyle. For a clofe and accurate mode of reafoning 
they deferve much to be admired. Unity, fo neceffary in 
every 
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every kind of oration, is here admirably preferved. ‘The 
pathetic and fublime, however, fo infeparable from the 
higher fpecies of oratory, are not aimed at in thefe dif- 
courfes. They flow in an uniform unrufled itrain; never 
dazzling with the glow of metaphor and the high ardour of 
exprefiion ; or fuitering the reader to grow weary and inat- 
tentive by a flatnefs in the ftyle or fentiment. To convince, 
ought to be the firft ebje& of every public fpeaker.. But 
perfuafion is the fuperftru@ture which crowns and completes 
the edifice. In this, Englith fermons are, by foreigners, 
thought to be confiderably defe&tive. Our beft difcourfes 
are full of weighty and convincing arguments ; they fatisfy 
the underftanding ; but they do not penetrate and reform the 
heart. The finner muft be alarmed as well as convinced, 
before he will enter ferioufly on the amendment of his con- 
dition. 

Of this volume fome of the difcourfes have been before 
offered to the public. The fecond, eighth, eleventh, a part 
of the thirteenth, and the whole of the fourteenth, are 
thofe which are reprinted, though not, as the Author in- 
forms us, without confiderable alterations and corre&tions, 
The fabjeéts of this volume are the following, viz. The 
love of Ged. _ The caufes of unbelicf The poffibility 
of refifting temptation afferted and proved. A general 
view of the natural, moral, and fcriptural evidences 
ofa future life and a future retribution. The advantages 
of an academical education. The neceflity of a fe- 
rious and devout obfervance of the Jord’s day. The deoc- 
trine of Chrift crucified no juft caufe of offence to unbe- 
lievers. The neceffity of national reformation. Chriftiani- 
ty vindicated from the charge of cruelty. The paciftc and 
benevolent temper of the chriftian religion proved from 
{cripture and from faéts. . An immoderate love of diverfions 
inconfiftent with the duties of a chriftian. Univerfal obe+ 
dience to the laws of Chrift neceflary to falvation. The 
civilization, improvement, and convertion of the negroe 
flaves in the Britifh iflands recommended. “The nature and 
charaéteriitic marks of a chriftian frieudfhip. 

As a f{pecimen of the ityle and manner of thefe valuable 
difcourfes we fhall prefent our Readers with the followin 
refle@ions on the neceffity of a ftrict obfervance of the fab- 
bath. After having fhewn it to be the indifpenfible duty of 
every onc to attend conitantly the public worfhip of the 
church, the amiable Bifhop proceeds to confider in what 
manner the concluding part of the Lord’s day thould be em> 
ploved. 7 

* But fuppofing, (fays he,) our attendance on the houfe of God 
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to be fuch as it ought, there ftill remains a quettion of no {mall im- 
rtance. How are we to employ the remaining part of the Lord’s 
y ? Are we to dedicate it altogether to private devotion and re- 
ligious meditation, to feclude ourfelves from all fociety, and to af- 
fume an affected gloom of countenance and feverity of deportment ; 
or, may we freely give the reins to our inclination for pleafure, and 
indulge ourfelves without referve in all the ufual gayeties and amufe- 
ments of the other fix days in the week? Both theie extremes may 
be feen among different denominations of Chriftians in foreign 
kingdoms ; me they have each, at different periods, been adopted 
in this. At the beginning of the laft century, a book of /ports and 
imes for Sundays was fet forth, and recommended to the good 
ople of this land by a prince*, who has been fometimes cele- 
rated for his wifdom, but who in this inftance certainly was not 
wife. It gave great, and, it muft be owned, juft offence to the 
rifing fectof Puritans; who in the next reign, thinking it impof- 
fible to recede too much from the former profanations of the Lord’s 
Day, ran with too much vehemence into the oppofite extreme ; and 
converted the moft joyful of all feftivals into a day of filent, fullen, 
auftere referve, and a rigorous abftinence trom every thing that had 
the fmalleft tincture of good humour. When all thefe extravagan- 
cies had fubfided, and the conftitution, both civil and ecclefiaftical, 
recovercd its antient form, the Church of England, with that wif- 
dom and moderation which have generally governed its decifions; 
took a middle courfe with refpec to the obfervation of Sunday. In 
conformity to antient ftatutes and ufages, it difcouraged all public 
aber gn and tiverfions, but allowed the more rational pleafures of 
ociety, and the chearfulnefs of friendly intercourfe and converfa- 
tion; thus drawing the line, with a difcreet and a fkilful hand, be- 
tween the two oppofite extremes of pharifaical precifenefs, and fecu- 
Jar diflipation. This prudent medium has now for many years been 
preferved among us; but how much longer it will be preferved, 
feems at prefent no eafy matter to fay. The licence of the times, 
however daring in offer refpects, had hitherto.fpared the day confe- 
crated to our Maker. But it has now carried its outrages even into 
that once awful fanctuary. In the very midft of all our dangérs and 
diftreifes, when jt did not feem to be quite the time for fetting Hea- 
ven at defiance, new invafions of the Sabbath have fprung up with 
furprifing effrontery ; and we are rapidly departing from that fim- 
plicity, fobriety, and purity, in which this holy teftival has been 
celivered down to us by our anceftors. Various places of amufe- 
ment for the Sunday evening, unknown to former ages, unknown, 
I believe, to any otber Chrittian country, have been openly an- 
nounced, and, to the difgrace of our religion and our laws, have 
been as openly frequented.+ 


© But 





= tenn ae 
* James the Firft. 

+ Since this was written, the wifdom of the legiflature has, by an 
exprefs act of Parliament, effectually fupprefied thefe nufances ; 
fome of which, from the beit and moft authentic information, I hare 
scafon to believe were aurferics of popery, infidelity, aad vice. It is 
to 
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Bifhop Porteus’s Sermons on feweral Suijets. 4] 


¢ But how can we wonder at thefe ftrange extravagancies in the 
lower clafles of the people, when they only improve a little on the 
liberties taken by too many of their fuperiors ? If they fee magai- 
ficent gaming-houfes erecied, and publickly reforted toon the Lord’s 
Day; ifthey fee that pernicious amufement admitted on the fame 
day-even into private families ; if they fee numerous and {plendid 
aflemblies difturbing the repofe, and violating the fandtity of the 
Sunday evening, what do we think muft be the confequence? Is it 
not apparent that they will learn from their betters the fatal leffon 
of infulting the moit venerable cuftoms of their country, and the 
moft facred ordinances of Heaven? that they will foon even excel 
their mafters, and carry their contempt. of decency tar beyond ths 
original examples of it, which made the firft impreilion on their 
minds ? 

‘ But apart from thefe confequences, which are already but too 
vifible, it behoyes every man who tndulges himielf in any unwar- 
rantable freedoms on the Lord’s Dav, to confider very fericufly, 
“ what fpirit he is of,” and what the turn of mind muft be from 
whence fuch conduct fprings. If, after having {pent fix days out 
af feven in a conftant round of amufements, be cannot exift with- 
out them even onthe feventh, it is high time for him tolook to his 
own heart, tocheck his greedy appetite for pieafure, and to put 
himfelf, without delay, under the direction of higher and_ betrer 
principles. If we cannot give up thefe follies one day inthe weck, 
how fliall we bring ourfelves to part with them, as at laft we muft, 
forever? Would it not be infinitely more wife and prudent to dil- 
entangle ourfelves from them by degrees, and to try whether it is 
not pofible to acquire a relilh for worthier enjoyments? To af- 
fiftus in this moft ufeful work, and to put this world, and all its 
frivolous purfuits, for a few moments out of our thoughts, was 
one great purpofe of the Chriftian Sabbath ; and it is a purpote 
for which we of the prefent times ought to be peculiarly thanktal. 
For a day of reft from diverfions, is now become as neceifary to one 
part of the world, as a day of reft from labour is to the other. Lit 
us then give ourfelves a little refpirc, a little retrefiment from the 
farigue of pleafure. Let us not fufler diverfions of any kind, much 
lefs of a fufpicious and a dangerous kind, to intrude on that {inall 
portion of time which God has appropriated to himtelf. The whole 
of itis barely fuffictent for the important ufes to which it is deftined, 
and to defraud our Maker of any confiderable part of it is a f{pecies 
of facrilege. 

* But how then (you will fay) fhall we fill up all thofe dull, te- 
dious hours, that are not fpenr in the public fervice of the church ? 
How hall we prevent that almoft irrcfiftible languor and heavinels 
Which sve fo apt to take poffeffion of our minds, for want of cur 
ufual diverftons and occupations on this day ? 





to be hoped, that the fame high authority will, ata proper time, 


proceed to the correétion of various other abulcs, that {till infringe, 


ina flagrant decree, the reft and the devotion of the Lord’s Day, 

>. . ™ m , : ax 
but which it was thought not prudent to include in the above. 
mentioned act. 


* Surely 
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¢ Surely it can require no great ftretch of invention or ingenuity 
to find out means of employing our vacant time, both innocently 
and agreeably. Befides the focicty and converfation of our friends, 
from which we are by no means precluded, might we not for a few 
hours find amufement in contemplating the wifdom, the power, the 
goodnefs of God in the works of his creation? And might we not 
draw entertainment, as well as improvement, from fome of the 
fubliiner parts of that facred volume which contains ‘* the words of 
** eternal life,” and with which therefore it furely concerns us to 
have fome little acquaintance ? . 

* Or, if more active recreations are required, what think you of 
that which you may make as aétive as you pleafe, and which was in 
fact the fupreme delight of our divine mafter, the recreation of deing 
good? If, for inftance, it be at all neceflary (and when was it ever 
more neceflary ?) to inftil into the minds of your children found 
aoa es of virtue and religion; if you have any plans of benevo- 

ence to form, any acts of kindnefs or compaffion to execute ; if you 

have committed injuries which ought to be repaired ; if you have 
received injuries which ought to be forgiven ; it friends or relations 
are at variance, whom by a feafonable interpofition it would be eafy 
to reconcile; if thofe you moft efleem and love ftand in need of ad- 
vice, of reproof, of affiftance, of fupport ; if any occafions, in fhort, 
prefent themfelves of convincing the unbeliever, of reclaiming the 
tinner, of faving the unexperienced, of inftructing the ignorant, of 
encouraging the penitent, of foothing the afflicted, of protecting the 
opprefied ; how can you more profitably, or more delightfully, em- 
ploy your Sunday leifure, than in the performance of fuch duties as 
thefe; in demonttrating your piety and gratitude to God, by diffu- 
fing joy and comfort to every part you can reach of that creation, 
which was the work of his hands, and from which he refted on the 
feventh day? — 

* Occupations like thefe are in their own nature chearful and en- 
livening, infinitely more fothan that moft gloomy of all amufements, 
which is too often fubftituted in their room. They are fuited to the 
character of the day. They partake in fome meafure of its fanétity. 
They are (as all the amufements of fuch a day ought to be) refined 
intellectual, fpiritual. They fill up, with propriety and confiftency, 
the intervals of divine worfhip, and, in concurrence with that, will 
help to draw off our attention a little from the obje¢ts that perpetu- 
ally furround us, to wean us gradually and gently from a iceneé 
which we muft fome time or other quit, to raiic our thoughts to 
higher and nobler contemplations, ‘‘ to fix our affections on things 
** above,” and thus qualify us for entering into that HEAVENLY 
SABBATH, that EVERLASTING REST, of which the Chriitian fabbath 
is in fame degree an emblem, and for which it was meant to prepare 
and fandétify our fouls. 

In thefe difcourfes the true chriftian will find encourage- 
ment to perfevere in the duti¢s of his profeffion, and the 
unbeliever will fee fome of his moft favourite arguments ex- 
pofed and confuted. 

ArT. 
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The Proteftant’s Prayer-book. 49 


Art. X. The Protefant’s Praycr-book: or, Stated and Occafional 
Devotions for Families and private Perfons, and Difcourfes on 
the Gift, Grace, and Spirit of Prayer; together with Effays on 
the Chriftian Sabbath, Baptifm, and the Lord’s Supper. To, 
which are added Hymns adapted to Social and Secret Worfhip: 
8vo. Baldwin. 1783. 


HE charafterifticks of this well-meant publication are 

plainnefs, and unaffected piety. To the fincere 
lovers of the gofpel it will prove the means of much vatu- 
able inftruftion. -On the fubjeét of prayer, the Author is 
very full. The inftruétions he gives have a manifeft ten- 
dency to regulate and heighten the feclings of true devotion, 
and teach the expreffions which are the moft proper figns of 
thofe feelings. 
In the eflays on the chriftian fabbath, — and the 
lord’s fupper, the Author makes‘a variety of very judicious 
obfervations. He clearly fhews the propriety, and the ne- 
ceffity of dedicating the fabbath day to the fervice of the 
Almighty. -He lays before all mankind, but in particular 
the youth of both fexes, the danger to which they expofe 
themfelves by neglecting to attend frequently and devoutly 
at the table of thelord. Concerning baptifm he fays, 

‘ Some who offer their children to this ordinance, feem to enters 
tain wrong notions of it. As when parents imagine that the baptifm 
of an infant confifts1n Just GIVING THE NAME. Whereas naming 
the infant.on this occafion, is a thing diftin& from the ordinance it- 
felf; fo that the baptifm would be perfect, if there was no mention 
made of it, but the minifter was to exprefs himfelf thus—Cdild, I 
baptize thee, &¢.—However, as the Jews named their children at 
the time of c/rcumcifion, Luke ii. 21. the fame cuftom has been adopt- 
ed by chriftians at the time of dapri/m, and when ‘tis confideted as 
an addrefs to the perfon calling him by his name, rather than as 
the manner of giving a name to bim, it 1s ufed with propriety.* 

* Again, we conceive thofe to be miftaken, who lay fuch a vaft 
firefs upon baptifm, as if it were NECESSARY TO THE SALVATION 
OF INFANTS.—Neverthelefs, we own that the ordinance as applied 
to infants may anfwer feveral worthy ends of religion.---Fot cxam- 
ple, as infants fuffer in confequence of their relation to Adam, bap- 
tifm may be viewed as an outward fign which movingly fets. forth 
before the eyes of parents, the grace of God towards infants; or 
their canal ie the bieflings which come by Chrift, Rom. v. 14— 
1g. Mark x. 14, and Luke xviii. 15, 16.¢;—-The facred vows too 
made 


—_— dine 


* Dr. Dopprice in his preaching Lectures, aéivines his pupiis 

(when fettied in the miniftry) to take care that the name of the 

child be fo mentioned, that it may evidently be feen, that the end 

of the ordinance is not giving the name, but fomething far more im- 
rtant,. 

Pt Some may imagine, that thofe whe do not hold with infant 

Enc. Rey. Vol. UI. Jan. 1784. D baptifm 
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made by parents on this occafion, tend to quicken them in their 
duty towards their off-fpring, Prov. xXX1. 2. Pial. cxix. '106.--- 
And fince baptifin is an obligation to after holinefs of lite (like cir- 
cumcilion, Gal. v. 3.) { is not peculiar weight hereby given to the 
admonitions minifters or others addrefs to thefe children, as they 
grow up? : — 

- The fcope of all that this pious Author has written we 
dearn from what follows erty : 

‘ Having gone through, (fays he,) the propofed hints, I thal! 
finith with earneftly intreating every Reader vigoroufly to purfue the 
intereft of the foul;- for this 2s rhe one thing need ful.—Needful to our 
true peace in life, needful to our comfort when death makes his {peedy 
approach, needful to guide us through the valley of the fhadow o: 
death, and necdful to fecure our happinefs through the endlefs ages 
of etervity.’) — ' 





Art. XI. The Herald of Literature; or, a Review of the mof 
confiderable Publications that will be made in the Counfe of the 
Enfuing Winter with Extracts. 8vo.-2s. - Murray. . 


i ee books that have mot yet been publithed, is a 
taik.well worthy of the fatirical pen. ‘Lhe idea is cer- 
tainly a good one; as we fcarcely know any thing that can 
give more {cope for ridicule, or even commendation. Our 
Author has been very’ fuccefsful in this firft attempt, in 
which he exhibits Gibbon’s Hiftory, vols iv, v, vi, vii.—Ro- 
bertfon’s America vols au. and iv.—Louifa by the Author of 
Cecilia.—Hayley’s Effay eon Novel.—Dr. Beattie’s Inkle 
and Yarico.--Paine’s Reflections on the Prefent State of the 
United States of America, and a Speech by Mr. Burke, with 
fome others of lefs note. 

The language of our Author is generally elegant, and his 
fentiments are the fentiments of a man well acquainted with 
his fubje&, and although the juftnefs of fome of them may 
be queitioned, they will always pleafe by the emphatic man- 
net and happy choice of forcible language. His imitations 
ef Robertion and Gibbon are by far the beit; the monotony 





baptifm, entertain very gloomy fentiments about the fature ftate of 
infants. Butthisisanerror. For (among others) Dr. SrENNETT 
has obferved, that he thinks it highly probable from thefe paffages, 
that all who die in their infancy are admitted to Heaven---being 
fitted for it by the holy Spirit. Se on Baptifm, p. 54, 64. 
---The above fcriptural hints may ferve to fatisfy the minds of fuch 
chriitian parents, whofe infants have been fuddenly remov'd by 
death, before they had an opportunity of prefenting them to Gad 
wm the ordinance of baptifm. 
3 Read. alfo Deut, xxix. 10¢ 31, Lay 14, 15. . 
of 
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The Herald of Literature. : si 


‘ef the former, and the figurative and. fwelling energy of. the 
r 


latter are well imitated. ‘The Reader may judge from the 
following {pecimen from Robertfon's ‘Hiftory: of America. 
The following is Dr. Robertton’s account..ot~ the declaration 
of independence: ‘ It is by this time fufficiently vifible, that the 
men, who took upon themfelves to be moft attive in directing the 
American counfels, were’men of'deep defign and: extenfive ambi- 
tion, who, by no means confined their. views” to the redrefs of ‘thofe 


grievances of which they complained, and which ferved..them for 


initruments in-the purfuit-of objects lefs: popular and fpecious; by 
degrees they fought to undermine the allegiance, and diffolve the ~ 
ties, which connected the colonies with the parent country of Bri- 
tain. Every ttep that was taken by her miniftry to reftore tranquil- 
lity to the empire, was artfully mifreprefented by the zealots of fac- 


tion.’ Eyery unguarded expreffiony or unfortunate meafure of-ir- 


ritation was exaggerated ‘by leaders, who contidered their own ho- 
nour and dignity as ‘infeparable from further advances, and prediét- 
ed treachéry and infult as the confequences’ of retreating. They 
now imagined they had met with a favourable opportunity for pro 


- ceding to extremities. Their influence was greateft in the general 


eongrefs, and-by their means a circular manifefto was iffued by that 


-aflembly intended to afcertain the difpofition of the feveral colonies 


refpetting a declaration of independence. 

“They called their countrymen to witnefs how real had been 
their grievances, and how moderate their claims. They faid, it 
was impoffible to have proceeded with-more temper; or greater de- 


“liberation, ‘but that their complaints’had been conftantly fuperfeded, 


their petitions ¢o the throne rejected. The adminiftration of Great 
Britain-had not hefitated to attempt to ftarve them to furrender, and 
having mifcarricd in this, they were ready to employ the whole 


force of their country, with all the foreign auxiliaries they could 


obtain, in profecution of their unjuft and tyrannical purpofes. 
They were precipitated, it was faid, by Britain into a {tate of hoftili- 
y and there no longer remained for them a hberty of choice. 

‘hey mutt either throw down their arms, and expect the clemency of 
men who had acted as the enennies of their rights; or they mut 
confider themfelves as in a ftate of warfare and abide by: the can- 


_fequences of that ftatre. Warfare involved independency, without 


this their efforts muft be irregular, feeble, and without, all profpe@ 
of fuccefs; they could poffefs no power to fupprefs mutinies, or 


to punith confpiracies; nor could they expect countenance and 


fupport from any of the ffates of Europe, however they might be 


‘inclined to favour them, whilé they acknowledged themfelves to 


be fubjects, and it was uncertain how foon they might facrifice their 


friends and allies to the —_ of a re-union. ‘To look back, they 


were told, to the king of England, after all the infults they had 
experienced, and the hoftilities that were begun, would be the 


height of pufillanimity and weaknefs. They were bid to think a 


lictle for their pofterity, who by the irrefiftible laws of nature and 


. fituation, could have no alternative left them but to be-flaves or inde- 


peadeat. Finally, many fubtle reafonings were alledged, to 
D2 evince 
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“evince the advantages they muft derive from intrinfic legiflation, amd 
general commerce. : 3923 

* On the other hand, the middle and temperate party, reprefented 
this fiep as unneceffary, uncertain in its benetits, and irretrievable 
in its confequences. They expatiated on the advantages that had 
long been experienced. by the coloniits from the foftering care of 
Great Britain, the generofity of the eftorts the had made to protect 
them, and the happinefs they had known under ber aufpicious. pa- 
tronage. They reprefented their doubt of the ability of the colo- 
nies to defend denikdues without her alliance. They itated the ne- 
ceffity of a common fuperior to balance the feparate and difcordant 
interetts of the different provinees. “bey dwelt upon the miferies 
of an internal and doubtful ftrugele, determined never to depart 
from the aflertion of what they confidered as.their indefeafible right, 
they would, inceflantly betiege the throne with their humble remon- 
firances. ‘They would feek.the clemency of England, rather than 
the alliance of thofe powers, whom they conceived to be the real 
-enemies of both; nor would they ever be acceflary to the fhutting 
up the door of reconciliation, , 

* But the voice of moderation is feldom heard amidft the turbu- 
lence of civil diffention. Violent counfels prevailed. The deciiive 

_and irrevocable ftep was made on the 4th afi July 1776. It remains 
with poilerity to decide upon its merits. Since -that time it has in- 
deed received the fanction. of military fuccefs; but whatever con- 
fequence it may produce to America, the fatal day muft ever be re- 
gtetted by every fineere friend to the Britith empire.’ 

The extracts from Gibbon, Hayley, and Beattie, are not 
lefs juft and entertaining, and the whole afford the 
reader a new {pecies of amufement, inafmuch as our author 
has pointed out a new fource of fatire. i : 





Art. XII. dn Lntroduction to Logography, or the Art of arranging and 
compojing far Printing with words intire, their Radices and Termina- 
tious, inflead of fingle Letters: By his Majefty’s Royal Letters Pa- 
cent, by Henry Johnfon 8vo. 2s. Walter, 1783. 


HIS is an ingenious attempt towards improving a very 

ufeful art; and although we may diffent from the Au- 
thor, in regard to fome of his pofitions, we ftill think his 
ingenuity and induftry well intitled to publick favour and re-. 
ward. With refpect to aitronomical, mathematical, or arith- 
niatical tables, and various kinds of figure work, this fpecies 
of printing will undoubtedly have confiderable advantages, in 
point of correétnefs as well as expedition; but we do not 
think its utility can be extended im any great degree to: print- 
ing in general. 

Before we proceed to affign our reafons for this opinion, 
we fhall lay before our readers Mr. Johnfon’s account of the’ 
circumftances which led to the invention or improvement 
here recommended. abst eons 
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4 The Author about five years ago intending to publifh a daily 
Litt of Blanks and Prizes in the Lottery, numericaily arranged, 
which had never been attempted before, finding that in the utual 
ynethod of printing, it could not be effected on the evening of each 
day’s drawing, and if longer delayed, the burger was defeated, de- 
viled a method of expediting the Butincfs, by ving Types of two, 
three, four, or five Figures, as required to form each number, com- 
pofed in one body, intlead of having them {feparate, according to 
the ordinary mode both in Letter and Figure printing ; as by this 
means any intire number may be taken up ready compoted, with ex-. 
adly the fame Difpatch that every fingle Figure required; confe- 
quemly the wark is performed in one fixth part of the ufual time, 
with the additional advantage of there being no poffibility of mifplac- 
ing, inverting, or fubitirunng one Figure for another. 

‘ Since this invention, which has anfwered every expectation, and 
is now ufed in printing what is called the Pateng Litt, the Author 
wanting to form fome large mercantile Tables, confiiting of J'o nds, 
Shillings, Pence and Farthings, conceived that this might admit of , 
fimilar improvement, and tor the purpofe procured Types tor any 
{ym of money, or other number, ready compofed and united, by 
which every tpecies of figure-printing could be pertormed for the. 
tenth part of the common coit, Printers always charging it double. 
the price of Letter-printing; and from the quantity of work done in. 
that Branch, this improvement alone would command every prete- 
rence from the Correctnefs, Expedition, and Cheapnefs of it. 

‘ This fuccefs led to the confideration, Whether an improvement, 
with the advantages already defcribed, could not be devifed in print- 
ing with words ¢ 

The Author goes on to give fome account of the ex- 
periments he made towards afcertaining the number of 
words in the Englifh language, which fhews him to be pof- 
feiled of a confiderable fhare of acutenefs and perfeverance. 

* rit, Acollection has been made of all the words in the Englith 

Language from the beft Dictionaries, with the Addition of Tenfes, 
Plurals, and Degrecs of comparifon, which amount to above one 
hundred thoufand. 
_ * 2d, Collections alfo have been made of all the words contained 
in the mifcellaneous part of twenty News Papers, the Spectator, 
and Common Prayer Book, which have been obtained in the fol- 
lowing manner, as found by Expericnce to have been the beft mode 
of executing it in that ftage of the procefs, namely,—Duplicates of 
every fheet were procured, that each alternate fide might be patted 
over with white paper, in order to leave the whole of the words on 
both fides perfect, which was done with the View of rendering it 
more tangible when divided into fuch {mall parts,every word being 
feparately cut out: and alfo to prevent Contufion from the parts of 
other words being feen at the oppofite fide. 

-* The words thus feparated were then dropt into a cafe marked 
with the divifions from one to fixteen, ss, ti to the number of 
Letters contained in each Word, and by this means thofe of two, 
three, four or more Letters, were diftinétly colleéted; then each 
diftin& parcel were forted into another Cafe, (containing twenty fix 
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divifiohs marked with the Letter’ of the Alphabet) agreeable to the 
commicncing letter of the word, this produced all Words alphaberi- 
cally, confiiting of two, three, four, five, &c. Letters in feparaté 
arcels. ‘The next feparation of thofe parcels was to place the fame 
Words together dnd then poft them into an Alphabet with the num- 
ber of times marked to each; that had occurred: in the whole; the 
Tnténtion of afl which was to draw a proportion how many times 
particular words are to be repeated for'the printing of one fheet, and 
alfo to"know what Words are in general ufe: not to mention tech- 
nical Terms, there is-fearcely any’ Author who has’ not three, four, 
ot five'favourite or neceflary words for his Subject that are repeated 
perhaps inthe whole two hundred to a thoufand times, thus the 
word Spectator in the Spectators, Idea’in Lock’s Works, &c. but it 
mutt not be inferred that to print thofe Volumes, fuch words are to 
be prepared in number one thoufand or even five hundred times, 
on the contrary, if the proportion’ is drawn, they will be found 
fearcely to amount to ten or fifteert of each for one fheet, and the 
decompofition makes that Nuntber ferve for every other, 

¢ The whale of the above could now be effected without the tedi- 
ous methods then neceffary, by pofting at once every Word into a 
Triformed Alphabet: becaufe the fubdivifions of the Second and 
Third commencing Letter of each Word for references are now ob- 
tdined, by which every Word is in 4 moment placed in its proper 
divifion, and can be marked‘as often as it occurs without repetition 
of the fame word: and this being upon the fame principles as the 
practical Fount for Compofitors, thews plainly the eafe and Expe- 
dition of it, from the Facility and expedition of pofting every word 
from a leaf in any Book. But before fuch fubdivifions were Known, 
(which could beit be difeovered by proceeding as above it pofting 
words from News papers) they could only have been placed under 
the ficit commencing Letter of the word, and this would ¢atife fuch 
a multiplicity of repetitions, indigefted under each Letter of the 
Alphabet, that it would take up more Time, be far more liable to 
Error, and require more fubordinate poflings to bring them into ar- 
rangement, {fo as to find them more eatily than by the above proceed- 
ings ; juit fo would it be with Merchants, who pofted all their arti- 
cles under the fame commencing Letters of the different names, in- 
ftead of alfo keeping each name diftinc, to contain thofe Articles 
particularly belonging to it. : 

‘ This proceeding. gave alfo a collection of fingle and double 
words, which are conitantly required from twenty to four or five 
hundred times in the printing one fleet of any Work whatever, 
which colle&ion alone would abridge the Compofitor’s work near 
one third, And here we cannot have a more lively Idea of Trade | 
prejudices, than by conceiving Compofitors at work, and conftantly 
compoling certain Words, contifting of four, five, or more Letter:, 
from a hundred to a thoufand time each in one day, and not hav- 
ing a quantity of fach Words ready at hand like fingle Letters, iri- 
ftead of being obliged to take’ up from four to fometimnes ten fingle 
Letters for oper one, efpecially it being fo extremely fimple and 
felf evidently ufeful, and might be comprized in a fpace of lefs than 
two feet {quare. | 7 ) 
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‘. This fecond Procefs further enabled the Author to reject out EE 
the firit Coilection, Words obfolete, Technicals, vulgar, &c. which 
reduces the original collection to one fifth part. | 

He then proceeds to .confider the radices and termina- 
tions with the moft common fyllables and, combinations of 
ictters, and from the whole conceives ‘* that not above 3500 
‘‘ words ‘would be wanted for a complete foutit out of 
** 100,000 and upwards, which at firft view the language 
‘‘ feems to confift of.” tat ; 

After giving fome further account of his progrefs, and an- 
fwering fome frivolous objections, which could hardly have 
been made by any perfon converfant with the fubje&, he 
draws from the whole the following conclafion, =~ 

‘ ‘The Acquilition of fuch an Improvement to Literature in ge- 
neral, mutt be defirable, as it will remain a ftandard of good ortho- 
graphy, and the Author prefumes muft go a great length in affiiting 
asa ftandard for the Language, fhould it ever be aguin attempted. 
It is not fubject to Defeéts and Errors, from the ignerance of coms 
aoe and inattention ef Editers; alfo the expence of printing a 

Vork, confequently of extending and communicating knowledge, 
will be fo eafy, that the moft defirable inftructioa moral and {cien; 
tific, contained in many valuable Authors which are, totally out of 
the reach of any but the affluent, by being reprinted, could be fold 
at one quarter the prefent cgit: and the Encouragemen: given by 
the Legiflature in the expiration of copy right at a limited time, is 
a tacit approbation of any improvement to leffen the expence of pub- 
lication, and gives a latitude ta this method for repubhifhingy numer- 
ous Volumes, There are alfo many large Works only ta be found 
in the Libraries of the great, by being out of print, as itis techni+ 
cally exprefied, and thereby much knowledge narrowly circumfcrib 
ed; the reafon Bookfellers dont reprint them is, that they muft be 
certain ,of the fale ef feven or eight hundred copies at leatt to clear 
their charges, and fo great a fale is very precarious; whereas by 
printing Logographically, the fale of one hyuarsd and fifty or two 
hundred copies, would defray all Expences,and no Work of any 
excellence but muftcommand a greater. _. * + as } 


To the above ideas we can m no fhape fubferibe; as in- 
ftead of reducing the price of bogks to.a guarter of the prefent 
cof, we very much queftion whether in its higheft degree of 
improvement, the fcheme could ever effe€tuate a’ redudion 
of ever oti per cent. And a flight attention to a fhort ftate 
of fa&ts may’ ‘convitice the moft’ uninformed of our readers 
that the Anthor is here led away by over fanguine: predilec- 
tion for a favourite fyitem. 

By way-of illuftration let us take a common quarto vo- 
lume of hiftory or any other fubje& of plain printing, and 
confider the unavoidable expence attending it before it finds 
wts way to the library of the purchafer. Let us fuppofe this 
volume to confift of feventy-five fhects or 6co pages. The 
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expence of printing 750 copies, May run, according to the 
fize of the type, from fixteen to twenty fhillings per fheet. 
Take it at the medium of eighteen fhillings, £. s. d. 























and feventy-five fheets will then amount to 67 10 O 
One hundred and thirteen reams of paper at 17s. 
per ream 96 O° 
Binding 750 at 3s. per volume 112 100 
Add to this copy money to the Author, the profit 
of the publifher and retail bookfeller, adver- 
 tifing in news papers, &c. intereft of money, 
rifk of bad debts and non-fale, tear and wear, 
&c. &c. fay only 531 00 
Sco 00 





Now what can be faved by the propofed improvement in 
any one of the above articles of expence? Not one farthing 
on the paper, the binding, the sdventiite, or the profits of 
the Author, bookieller, mafter printer, or any one item, 
excepting perhaps fome wretched trifle from the poor hard- 
working journeyman compofitor. His wages for fuch work 
in the common way may amount perhaps to eight /hillings 
per fhect. From this pittance we very much doubt whether, 
every circumftance taken into confideration, the matter 
printer could in fairnefs deduct from his wages one fhilling 
per fheet, but allowing it to be even two fhillings, this would 
amount to juft 7]. ros. in a fum total of 80ol. or 18s. gd. in 
the 100]. But fmall as this faving is, it muft become {till 
lefs and lefs perceptible, were the number printed 1000, 
2000 or upwards; as the paper and other items would then be 
of courfe double, treble, quadruple the fum of the printing 
bill ; till the faving would become at length a mere point, 
and bear no fenfible proportion to the charge of the whole. 

Whilft we think therefore, that in regard to lottery lifts, 
intereft tables, and works of a fimilar kind, the propofed 
plan will be found to be a real improvement, we con- 
ceive, as far as it refpeéts plain printing, it will be found to 
be far more curious than ufeful; and never can be adopted 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Art. XIII. Effais Philofophiques fur les Murs de divers Animaux 


ctrangers, avec des obfervations, relatives aux principes & ufages de 
pluficurs peuples. 

Philofophical Effays on the Manners of various foreign Ani- 
mals, with remarks on the cuftoms of feveral nations. 8vo.. 
Paris. 1783. 


HE Author of thefe effays profeffes to be a land officer 
T in the French fervice. He has fpent much of his life in 
Afia, and publifhes his obfervations at the requeft of Mr 
Buffon, to whom they are dedicated. They have the ap- 
pearance of authenticity, and the author cannot be accufed of 
taking advantage of the privilege which he may claim in the 
double capacity of a traveller and a Frenchman. The notices 
concerning animals do not contain any very important in- 
formation, but they will be ufeful to faturalifts, by confirm- 
ing former accounts, and perhaps by furnifhing fome new 
particulars. : 

As a fpecimen of his obfervations on human manners, we 
fhall tranflate what he fays of a particular defcription of In- 
dian females. 

‘¢ The Indian dancing girls are almoft the only females of 
thofe countries that learn to read, write, fing, dance, and 
play upon mufical inftruments; fome of thefe underftand 
three or four languages. They live in troops under the di- 
rection of difcreet matrons, and there are no ceremonies or 
feafts, whether civil or religious, at which their affiftance is. 
not confidered as one of the moft indifpenfible ornaments. 

‘* As itis their office to celebrate the praifes of the gods, 
and as the religion of the Afiatics does not interdié fenfual 
pleafyres, they confider it as a religious duty to contribute to 
the pleafures of their adorers, Sete they belong to a re- 
putable caft. There are fome however, who, in the refine- 
ment of their piety, referve themfelves for the embraces of 
the Bramins alone. 

‘“* Thefe women are very referved with Europeans, they 
would be expelled from fociety, if they were convicted of 
too great intimacy with men whom they ought to confider 
as unclean. : 

‘“* As the Indian girls have been the fubje& of much 
difcuffion, and as objects prefent themfelves in different 
forms to different nt ot I will add a few more obferva- 
tions concerning them, Their drefs, ne light and vo- 
Juptuous, is yet more decent than that of the other na- 
tives of the fame fex. It is moreover well adapted to their 
complexion. The practice of introducing calcined antimony 
under the fkin of their eye-lids occafions a degree of harfh- 
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nefs in their phyfiognomy. This prattice they epoyrad 


firengthens the eyes,.and ,renders them. more expreffive. In 
their public dances, efpecially in the European fettlements, 
there is nothing unbecoming. Under theleciicumflances, their 
reat fault is a tirefeme monotony. But i Gentoo..or,Ma- 
hormetan villares, and in the-fecrecy of tents and houfes, they 
are taught to exhibit the moft open immodeity. Therethey 
will) a& ah amorous adventure with fupplenefs, dexterity 
arid precifion, The confent of vocal and initrumental mufic, 
the fragrangy of perfumes and flowers, the feduction of 
charms: which they; difplay before the {pectators, all concur 
to excite lacivioufnels. and intoxication. Sometimes the ac- 
trefles appear to be penctrated by foit emotions, feized with 
a flame never before experienced, and fometimes with the 
powers, of life apparently fufpended, agitated and panting, 
they feem to fink under the intluence of an overpowerful 
ilufion. . Thus by the moft exprefflive geftures and pofitions, 
with {tified fighs and languid looks, they exprefs every gra- 
dation of paflion from the embarrafiment of fhame through 
defire, fear, and hope, to the trepidations of enjoyment. 

‘* Thefe dances mt one of the fpectacles moft amufing 
to the Afjatic women, who in the recefles of their Zenanos 
thus form themfelves to the refinements of yoluptuoufnefs, 

‘* Has not, it will be aiked, the legiflature, by perinitting 
fuch ulages, given its fan&ion to the moft enormous abufes ? 
The rich, more efpecially mm) former times, did not content 
themfelves with, erecting..places on, the roads, where warm 
water, butter-milk, andeven rice are diftributed gratis, their 
charity went even. fo far as to provide for the maintenance of 
dancing girls; whofe bufinefs it is to folace the traveller with- 
out-remhuneration.. There are, notwithitanding, few countries 
where focial manners are purer and more refpected, than in 
thofe proyinces, where the native difpofition of the Indian has 
not been corrupted by intercourfe with foreigners. The In- 
dian is fcarce acquainted with the name of thofe horrid vices 
which prevail among fome Mahometan tribes, in which the 
external carriage of individuals is referved and auftere. In 
villages, and even in towns, the houfe doors are fimply fhut, 
and the greater part of the inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, fleep in profound fecurity under pent-houfes built 
im the front of the dwellings. But what I have obferved on 
the great roads is ftill more characteriftic of fimplicity. Tra- 
vellers. of both fexes lie promifcuoufly in the galleries at the 
peblicmns. A modeft girl, attended perhaps only by her mo- 
ther, may without rifk fleep within the diftance of two or 
three fect from ftrangers to whom fhe is totally unknown. 


We mav therefore conclude that gmong the Gentoos, inha- 
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bitants of the torrid zone, there is greater decency and me 
ferve than’ among Europeans, into whom it is ftrenuoufly’ 
jnculcated frorn their infanty, that fimpl¢e incontinence’ is 
among aétions fubje&ted to the divine Anathema.” 

Thefe fas may perhaps caufe the man of the world to 
finile. But the obferver collects them, and- tranimitting 
them to the philofopher, enables him to eftrmate the intlu- 
ence of different climates and of oppofite civil and religious 
inftitutions. 

Inevery country, where civilization has not attained its 
utmoft perfe€tion, cunning, availing itielf of the terrors of 
fuperftition, embitters life by oppreffion and extortion. Of 

the Fakirs, a fpecies of medicant monks, our Author ob- 

ferves, that many have no other provifion for wandering than: 
a {mall veffel, the {kin of a beaft, and fome offenfive weapon. 

They wander about naked, and are in general of a robuft 

habit. Fhe greater part are fhamelefs impoftors,-and well: 
difpofed to extort contribution by force, ‘if fuperitition was 

lefs ¢ager'to lay its obligations at their feet. “* In 1766, fays 

he, I faw one at a village near Pondicherry, who .was at- 

tended with two difciples, prepared to record his. ordinances, 

The mafter, in a modeft, but confident tone, advifed the po- 

pulace to lodge their money in his hands, and promifed in-_ 
tereft at the rate of an hundred per cent. in another life. Eve- 

ry thing was conduéted in the moft methodical manner. 

When he was defiréd to-accept arupee, he enquired the name 

and family of the fubfcriber; then turning to his attendants, 

give fuch a one, fays he, the fon of fuch a one, credit for 

one hundred rupees. ‘This holy perfomage took all thefe pains, 

in order to enable one of his brethrétt, renowned’ for divérs' 
miracles in the north, to fulfill a2 vow he had made to ereé&> 
atemple. Some of.our Indians, from whom intercourfe 
with Europeans had rémoved in part their-credulity, obferv- 

ed that the Fakir in the north probably gave out that the 

temple was to be ereéted in the South, : 

In a poftfcript the Author announces a work, which is to 
confift of an explanation of fome very ancient hieroglyphical 
maniufcripts. ‘Thus at leaft we underftand him. The fol-’ 
lowing are the terms whicl: he employs. 

*¢ There is a tradition that the fages of a remote antiquity, 
particularly thofe of Egypt, defirous of tranfmitting theiracqui- 
fitions of knowledge to pofterity, intrufted them to confecra- 
ted monuments. But th¢ey were covered with a veil which 
in time became impenetrable, excep’ to a few individuals 
whofe intereft it was that the illufion of error fhould never 
be diffipated. This felfith race exifts 110 longer, and feveral 


‘Monuments have withfteed the injuries of time. In thefe 
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ace delineated the moft furprifing phyfical, political and mo- 
Rg revolutions and vait enterprizes by feaand land, by three 
great nations. In thefe monumants we haye allo a fketch of 
their knowledge in philofophy, aftronomy, chronology, 
geography, military and maritime affairs, of the principles of 
their arts, languages, fciences, legiflature, and form of go- 
vernment ; of the properties of plants, animals and mine- 
rals, &c.” 

Of thefe monuments which he reprefents as fo ancient and 
curious, the Author affirms that he is not only in poffeffion, 
but that he has alio the means of decyphering them. And 
he fignifies his intention to publifh part of them in fifteen 
or fixteen months. 





For th ENGLISH REVIEW. 


Art. XIV. Ax account of the annual Affembly of the Imperial Aca” 
demy of Sciences of Peterfourg, beld the 10th and 21f2, Odtober, 1783. 
ander the Aufpices of Catharine the I], Emprefs of all the Ruffias, the 
Protedtrix of Sciences and Arts, to which the Princefs de Dafchkaw 
cvas Prefident, in the prefence of a great number of the Nobility, and 
other diftingnifbed Perfons, Communicated by J. H.de Magellan, 
F.R.S. and Member of the fame Academy. 


T° HE Princefs de Dafchkaw, prefident of the Academy, 
opened the aflembly, by an elaborate and matterly dif- 


courfe, in which the obje&t and motives of its convocation 


were fully exprefied. 
Soon after John Albert Euler, mp to the Academy, 


gave notice of the premiums or prizes, which were adjudged by 
it to the Authors of two differtations, on the very interefting 
and curious problem praperes in 1778 for the year 1781, 
and which the academy had returned for the prefent year, viz. 

‘*- To fhow by found arguments, whether an uniformity 
** of the diurnal motion of the Earth can be demonttrated : 
** or, if fuch motion is not uniform, whether it’s change on 
** account of the refiftance of the ether, or of any other 
‘** caufe may be proved ; to point out the phenomena arifing 
4‘ therefrom: and what means may be had to reétify the 
*« meafure of time, and its variations arifing from this une- 
** gual motion, fo that a juft eftimate may be made of the 
‘* relative duration of late centuries in relation to that of an- 
** cient ones.” 

In confequence of the account given by the commiffaries, 
appointed by the Imperial Academy to examine the different 
Memoirs which had been fent for anfwering the above quef- 
tion, it was refolved to divide the promifed premium of one 
hundred golden ducats, into two equal parts, to be fhared by 

the 
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the authors of the two memoirs, the firft of which was mark- 
ed with the note Felix qui potuit rerum cognofcere caujas, and 
the fecond by thefe lines from the fecond book’ of Ovid’s 
: Menaiiaegbien: 

Dies &F menfis FS annus ; 

Seculaque & polite fpatits aqualibus hore. : 

The fealed names being opened, it appeared that the. Au~ 
thor of the firft memoir is Mr. John Frederic Hennert, 
Doftor of philofophy, and proteffor of mathematics in the 
univerfity of Utrecht, member of the Society of {ciences at 
Harlem, Roterdam, Vliftingue and Utrecht. 

The author of the fecond memoir, was found to be Mr. 
Paul Frifi, “profeffor of mathematics: at Milan, member of 
the academies of St. Peterfburg, Berlin, Stockholm, Upfal, 
Copenhagen, and of the learned Societies of London, Har- 
lem, &c. 

After the above prizes were adjudged, the Academy having 
propofed in 1780, for this prefent year the following prob- 
lem, viz. Zo explain and elucidate the theory of thafe machines, 
whofe force is derived from fire, or whofe movement is communi- 
cated by the vapour of water ? The prize being alfo of. one: 
hundred gold ducats, was conferred.on the author ofa French 
memoir marked No 2. with the motto tentare dicet : the feai- 
ed annexed bill being opened, it was found its author's 
‘name was Mr. Sebaftian Maillard, fecond captain in the 
Corps du genie of his facred Majetty the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and profeffor of fortificatron mm the Imperial Academy 
of engineers at Vienna. 

The fealed bills, containing the names of thofe authors of 

“the’ memoirs not crown’d by the academy, were burned 
without opening them. | 7 

Mr. Roumouiky, counfellor of the Imperial Court, read 
then an extraét made by him in the Ruffian language, of the 
two crowned memoirs above mentioned, on the aftronomical 
queftion of the earth’s motion. 

After which Meffrs. Roumoufky, Krafft, and Lexell, 
members of the Academy, appointed by the fame to examine 
the circular inftrument jnvented by 1. H.-de Magellan, a 
Portuguefe gentleman, refiding in London, and foreign 
penfioned member of the fame Imperial Academy, which 
he lately fent to the prefident the Princefs de Dafchkaw, ex- 
plained to the Academy the great advantages of this inftru- 
ment for the ufes it is intended, viz. for the mea- 
furing angular diftances between aftronomical or other ob- 
jects at fea: it was of courfe deemed to deferve the generaf 
approbation of the Academy, Mr. Lexell read a defeription 
of this inftrument, and gave an account of the refults from 

different 
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different trials and obfervations. he made) with it, by which 
its great utility was completely demonttrated. 

Finally the Secretary read the new queflion of mineralogy 
propofed by the Academy, for a prize to be decided in the 
vear 1785, whole program printed ‘both in the Latin and 
Ruffian languages, was diitributed among the perfons 
-who were prefentat the aflembly. It contains a veryJearned 
and philofophical introduction, in which:the bold and inde- 
fatigable labours of modern enguirers after natural know- 
ledge are mentioned, as encountering the greatelt difficulties 
for {crutinizing the contents, which lye both within the dee; - 
cil bowels of the earth, and in the moaft high limits of the 
globe: but although the changes and viciffitudes the 
globe itfelf has undergone, may be well obferved:in:the moun- 
tains, ‘whofe dumb, but expreflive marks bear:tettimony to 
the different epochas of Nature: fome however have.a dubious 
aipect, and even-the ftony fubitances, which enter into their 
compofition cannot be ranged under the fame data, part of 
them being but lately formed, and others perhaps.as old as 
the world ttfelf; fome owing their form to -fire, tome to. wa- 


“ter, and fome to both. Inquiries of sthis ‘kind: .aic 


well repaid, even by the fole contemplation of ‘the great 
works of creation, to raife the mind of the beholder. to the Su- 
preme Author of .Nature: but there are befides a great: many 
advantages which accrue to fociety from this kind of know- 
ledge, among:which is the finding out, and | properly work- 
ing the riches, hidden in the bowels of the earth... dt is 
trom the mineralogical ceography being well underftood, that 
the whole fuccefs of thefe important and expenfive undcr- 
takings :depends: .as it is obferved that fome: metals are ‘mor? 
generally found in, or with one or otherfpecies of:thefe ftony 
-fubftances; and even there arefome indications takenfrom the 
‘nature of thefe metallic beddings, which enablethe obferve:| 
to judge of their. abundance, or of their poverty... We muf 
however acknowledge that there is {till a great deal to be 
done for our attaining a complete Knowledge of | thete 
‘matters: fuch being the different aggregations of ttony:{ub- 
Atances,*fuch thevariety and the proportion of their \parti- 
ticles, that many kinds are. miftaken for .others, and many 
sare reckoned to be-the fame, when effentially  differcut 
-among themfelves. | 
It is for thefe, and other weighty reafons, that the Imperia! 
“Academy of Sciences propoies a premium of one . hundred 


golden ducats, to the perfon who more:fully and ably fha!! 
- vanfwer the following problem, viz. | 


_* An accurate and natural method is required to range thc 
ny ‘iubitances of the earth, according to their genera, 
| ipecics, 
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fpecies, and varieties; fo that they may ‘be hereafter’ thore 
eafily diftinguifhed than hitherto, by their certain charaéte- 
‘riftic qualities, both of their external appearances, and: of 
their chemical analyfis. A proper denomination is to be pre- 
fixed to.each, but without introducing ufelefs innovations of 
terms: or names, which,ather confound than elucidate the 
fubje&t, In claffing thefe fubftances a* regard muft be had 
to their origin, and to theidate of their production in the 
different changes or epochas of Nature: and.it.is farther’ re- 
quired, that the metal be indicated, to: which one on other 
kind of ‘thefe hard fubftances is found to be a natural bed, or 
the matrix where itis contained: adding fuch creditable mine- 
ralogical obfervations, as to evince and to.confirm the /pro- 
pofed claffification and affertions.” és 

The. memoirs may be written in the Ruffian, Latin, Ger- 
man, or French languages, and direSted to John. Albert 
Euler, Secretary to the Imperial Academy, time enough, to 
be received before the beginning of July 1785. A motto or 
quotation is to be prefixed toeach; but the name, of the 
‘author mutt be fealed up, and annexed to the memoir, with 
the fame motto on the outfide. ) 

} 


MONTHLY’ CATALOGUE, 
For J A NU A RiY,. 1784. : 

} ' MISCELLANEOU'S. Se sana 

Act. 15. 4:-Compendium of the Conftitutional Part of the laws 


of England; Containing the Subttance-of all the Laws pow in 
Force, relative to or concerning the Liberty of the Subject: ithe 
Freedom of Election and Electors: the Power. and Privileges 
of Parliament: the Qualifications and Difabilities of its Mein- 
bers: the Prerogutives of the Crown: Royal Revenue: Rights 
of Peerage and Ambafladors. Carefully compiled from: -the 
Statutes, and the beit Law Authorities on the Subject, from the 
earliett Period to the preient ‘Time. By J.-Peilley, Gent. 12me. 
1s. Gd. Stockdale. ) . 
feats title page is very promifing, but the book does not. gorref- 
pond with it. Under every head upon which it pretendsto-give 
apturmation it is detective in the greateft degree. The Author is al- 
together unacquainted with our conilitution, and appears not to 
have fufficient capacity to enter into any topic which has a reference 
to it. His deficn natwithitanding is a good one, and deferves to be 
a#xecuted by a better workman. 








Art.16, 4 Leiter to Phillip Thickneffz, E/q; in Reply to 4 


Charge brought by him againft a noble Earl ot Great Britain. 1s. 
J.and-C. Rivington. * bn 
This Author, although not gifted -with temperance in. fpeech, 
fecms'to'be on the right ide, but why break a fly upon a wheel ? 
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Art. 17. A Satirical Peerage of England, &c. Sc. 2s. 64, 
Lifter. 

In our Review for Auguft p. 145, the Reader will find’an ac- 
count of a pamphlet, entitled 4 Satire on Mortos. ‘This is the fame 

heap of soa/en/e with a new title page, name, and bookfeller. 

Art. 18. Phantoms, or, the Adventures of a Goldheaded 
Cane. Containing a general defcriptive and picturefque View of 
Human Life. By thé late Theophilus Johofon, Prompter of 
Sadler’s Wells. In two vols. Vol. 1. gs. Lane. 

Although there are ‘reafons to dowbt the authenticity of thefe 
volumes, yet it #6 a matter of noconfequence to the public, whether 
the prompter of Sadler’s Wells, or the candle fnufler wrote them. 
Their merit is very inconfidorable, fcarcely fuperior to that of the 
moft of our modern novels. It is faid that the Author was a man 
of notorious profligacy, and fell a facrifice to it. His life, if faith- 
fully nit 3 might be a profitable performance, but the adyen- 
tures of his Goldbraded Cane will fcarcely pay the price of mounting. 
Art. 19. The Political Remembrancer, A Poem, in Hudi- 

braftic Verfe. 2s. Maclew. 

Tevo Shillings } ‘Two pence is three halfpence too much for fuch 
dogerel. Such Political Remembrancers are much better forgotten. 
Art. 20. Songs, Duets, &&c. in the Metamorphofis, a Comic 

Opera, as performed at the Theatre Royal, in Drury-lane. 








Thefe fongs are of a better kind than we ufually find in comic 
operas, but not of confequence enough with the prefent tafte, as it 
appears that the opera is under fentence of oblivion, - 

Art. 21. The Means of Effetually preventing Theft and Robbery: 
together with our pretent cruel punifhments of thofe and other 
Crimes.; the means of immediately fuppreffing Vagrant Beggars, 
of fpeedily abolifhing the Poors Rates; and of relieving the pre- 
fent Opprefiion of our labouring Commonalty. 8vo. 2s. De- 
brett. 1783. 

The magnitude and importance of the objects of our Author’s en- 
quiry are very obvious. He is acquainted with his fubject, but 
the reform which he recommends will, we fear, require the ftrength 
of the whole legiflature to make it go down with the prefent mana- 
gers of the poors rates, juttices, magiilrates, &c. The pamphlet, how- 
ever, turnifhes many excellent hints, and fhews the author, to want 
neither underitanding nor ingenuity. 
Art. 22. The Air Balloon; or, a Treatife on the Aeroftatic 

Globe lately invented by the celebrated Monf..Montgolfier ot 

Paris, &c. 1s. . Kearfley. 

This Author is indeed enamoured of the Air Balloon, forhe fuppofes 
it may be of great fervice in eafes of invaiion, faving the expence 
of meflengers, pofts, &c. In the -day of battle he recommends 
generals to go up in balloons, &ec. Nay he afferts that the 
Air Balloon might have faved many lives in the garrifon of Gibral- 
tar, and that in the late war in America, the unfortunate expedition 
to Albany might have been pgevented, and {fo the effedis of that 
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unfortunate day would not be recorded, as they now are, in the 
s* debilitated and humiliating ftatc of Great Britain.” This is all 
very fine, Mr. Author, mighty fine, indeed!. but, Sir, when your 
generals in the day of battle, and your commanders at fieges, chufe 
to make thpir obfervations from the clouds, how are you cer- 
tain that they will not meet with the generals and commanders: of 
the enemy in the fame place? 7p pulus vult decipi, decipiatur, 

Art. 2 3: Breflaw’s Laft Legacy ; or, the Magical Companion, 
&c. Bvo. 1s.. Moore. 

Although we are not conjurers, we.can difcover that this. Editor 
is as ignorant of the d/ack art as ourlelves; for Breflaw, whofe lag 
legacy this is faid to be, is now alive, and. performing” his miracles 
to the amazement of the inhabitants of the good town of Edin- 
burgh.—Footmen, and milkmaids perhaps may be pleafed with the 
legerdemain tricks in this pamphlet ; for our own parts, the miracles 
daily performed at St. Stephens’s Chapel, are more than fufficient 
to excite our aftonifhment and exhautt our conjecture. | 
Art. 24. Sermon preached at St. Michael’s Cornhill, on 

Thurfday the 8th of May 1783, ‘before the Governors of the 

City of London Lying-In Hofpital.. By Henry Hutton, M. A. 

Vicarof St. Lawrence Jewry. Publifhed at the Requeft.of the 

Governors. 1s. Rivington. ; . 

Charity Sermons are feldom the objects of criticifm. We can 
only fay of this that it is one of the beft ufually delivered on fuch 
occafions, and we hope produced fuitable effects. ! 

Art. 25. Life in Chrif?; the Subftance of a Sermon, preach- 
ed after the funcral of Mrs. Weft, Wife of Daniel Weit, Efq; 
of Hornfey, who departed this Life on Wednefday, October | 
1783. By Henry Peckwell, D. D. Rector of Bloxam. Dilly. 

A plain, pious difcourfe, well fuited to excite proper fenfatiors 
on the melancholy fubje&t. Mr. Peckwell has a neatnefs of {tile 
and of argument,’ which we do not often find in clergymen, at- 
tached as he feems to be, to what is called the methodifiical fyftem, a 
fyitem which is abundantly popular, though not faflionable. 

Art. 26. An Hiftorical View of the Tafte for Gardening and 
laying-out,Grounds among the Nations of Antiquity. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Dilly. 

This Author has collected every hint from ancient Authors oa 
this Subject, and although the pamphlet is not replete with enter- 
taimment, nor his inferences always fair, yet it is a proof of his 
diligence. The ornamental branches of gardening feem among the 
ancients to have been confined principally tothe kings and great 
men. . . 

Art, 27. Hortus Uptonenfis; or, a Catalogue of Stove and 
Green-Houfe Plants, in Dr. Fothergill’s garden at Upton, at the 
Time of his Deceafe. No Bookfellers Name. 

_ Prefixed to this large collection, are directions for tranfporting 
plants, &c. during long voyages; alfo for drying plants fo as to 
preferve their figure and colours upon paper. An engraving is alfo 
given of boxes proper for conveying plants in by fea. 

Enc. Rey. Vol, III. Jan. 1784. K Art. 
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Art. 28. 4n Inquiry into the Nature and Caufe of the Swelting 


it one or both of the Lower Extremities, which fometimes hap- 

pensto Lytng-in-women. ‘Together with an Examination into 

the Propriety of drawing the Breafts of thofe who do, and alfo 

of thofe who do not give fuck. By Charles White, Eig. F. R. S. 

Gro. zs. 6d. Dilly. 

The obftinate and as yet lafting prejudices of mankind againft 
the accoucheur, make midwifery follow the other branches of the 
medical art aud pafibus aquis. There is nwwch room for improve- 
ment, many pernietous practices to be abolifhed, much ignorance 
to be removed, and in every. part the fulleft fcope for the exercife of 
an accurate knowledge both of phytic and furgery. The com- 
plaint, ef which our ingenious and intelligent Author treats is but 
little known in books, and therefore occurs oftener in practice than 
wnexperienced accoucheurs are aware of. Thofe, however, who 
have feen it, or in any wife mentioned it in their writings, have 
either differed widely in their fentiments concerning it, or have be- 
trayed an ignorance of its nature and cure. Dr. White, after giv- 
ing an accurate detail of the fymptoms and fubjoining cafes, con- 
cludes 

“ 3. That the rroxtmate cause of this diforder is an.obfruc- 
tion, detention, and accumulation of lymph in the limb. : 

“ 2. That the lymphatics are obitructed, as high, at leaft, as where 
they enter the pelvis, under Pauparts or Fallopius’s ligament, fince 
every part is fwelled to which the lymphatics, which are beneath 
that place extend, as the groin, /abrium pudendi, thigh, leg, and 
foot of one lide ; and every conglobate gland is painful, fuch as 
thofe of the groin, ham, and back of the leg. 

** 3. That the lymph fo obftructed is in a found fate; as the parts 
are fo much more tenfe and hard than m an anafarca, and as no water 
tifues on the parts being punctured ; for lymph in-a found {tate is 
thick and gelatinous, in a‘difeafed tlate thin and watery. 

** 4. As this diforder happens only to lying-in women, and affects 
the lower extremities only, we may conclude that this obftruétion is 
occaftoned by fonre accident happening during the time of labour, or 
fome ftate peculiar to childbed, 

“* 5. That it is a local diforder, and has a focal caufe.” 

Dr, White’s method of cure is judicious. The examination into 
the propricty of drawing the breafts of thefe who do, and alfo of thofewho 
do not give fuck, contains a recantation in part, of fome tormer opi- 
nions which the Doétor held, but which, like a man of cahdour, 
and good fenfe, he has entirely given up, or has meliorated them 
by mature experience. Three beautiful and accurately engraven 
plates, are added, which elucidate the fubject of the {welling of the 
lower extremities in lying-in women. Thefe plates are to be found 
in Mr. Hewfon’s Experimental Inquiries into the Lymphatic Syfiem, 
&¢. Part the Second, and were lent to Dr. White by Mrs. Hewfon. 
We cannot help thinking that the fubjeé&t_ of this pamphlet is an in- 
tereiting one, the manner in which the Author has treated it mu# 


add to his reputation, as much as it does. credit to his knowledge 
and Ingenuity. 
For 





“For the ENGLISH REVIEW. 


Porrricat Strate of EUROPE for the Year 1783. ~ 


TT is finely obferved by Lord Bacon, that the introduction of ge- 
] neral truths trom particular faéts refembles the various combi- 
nations of the characters of the alphabet into words, fentences, and 
the moft abftract and complicated prepotitioy. In hiftorv and po- 
litics, this file is as juft asin natural philoudphy. The facts which 
every day brings forth, may be compared to the folitary letters of 
the alphabet, which exprefs not of themfelves any fignificant 
founds. A few weeks, or months fometimes cnable us to form 
thefe infignificant founds into words and fentences ; but a feries of 
years lays a foundation for thofe general maxims which illuttrate 
the nature of man, and which, particularly qualify the enlightened 
fiatefman for the important offices of legitlation and government. 

In the picture which we have exhibited, every month, of the po- 
litical {tate of Europe, we have been careful 40 obferve and to mark 
the principal occurrences of tbat fhort period. In that which, a- 
greeably to our plan, we are now to exhibit, we fhall unite thefe 
feparate parts into one. view, and endeavour to combine letters and 
words into fentences, and, perhaps, a tew general propofitions. 

The centre to which the principal events of the year under review 
point as their fource, is, an important revolution in the opinions 
of marikind, effected by the light of progreffive knowledge, and, 
ftill more, by the power of example. The operation of thefe caufes 
is indeed difcernible in the courfe of every year, and month, and 
day. But in the courfe of 1783, their efficacy has been extraordi- 
nary. Every court in Europe has been remarkably bufy, and the 
tendency to innovation is {trong and general. 

The general diffufion of literature and fcience promotes the intercfts 
of liberty chiefly in the three following ways. 1. It gives juft concep- 
tions of the dignity of human nature, and of the natural rights of 
mankind. 2. It bane a concert of wills, and renders individuals, 
weak and helplefé in theinfelves, powerful by their union. 3. It 
points out the moft effectual means of aflerting, and of eftabliihing 
freedom.—Philofophy teaches us that all men, in a ftate of nature, 
are upon a footing of equality. Superior vigour, of body, or of mind, 
produces indeed even in the earlieft ftages of fociety diftinctions of 

wer, which in procefs of time, pafs into diftin¢tions of rank.* 

ut thefe diftinétions, in their very nature and origin have a-refer- 
ence to the good of fociety ; and, thus, the rights of mankind to li- 
berty, or, in other words, to equal laws, inflead of being impaired, 
are thereby rather confirmed. Hittory, too, co-operating with 
phiiofophy, fhews that the monarchs of the earth have originally 
derived their fovereign power from violence and ufurpation. And 
as literature and fcience are particularly favourable to liberty by a. 





- * See Profeflor Millar’s admirable obfervations on this fubject. 
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nalyfing the nature of civil government, fo, in general, they pro- 
mote the fame end by conftantly holding up to the mind a itandard 
of pre-eminence, and excellence, of a far nobler kind than that 
which birth and fortune beftow. Superior talents and virtues, in 
whatever {tation they appear, are the objects of eiteem to the philo- 
fopher, and of dread to the tyrant. However men of genius have 
fometimes defcended to flatter ‘kings, the {pirit of tcience is natural- 
ly ereét and independent. To be verfantin TRUTHS moral and in- 
teliectual, naturally beget an averfion, and indignation againit in- 
juftice: and that liberal fympathy ‘with human nature which the 
iiteree bumaniores infpire, raifes an abhorrence of oppretlion. 

Il. The diffufion of knowledge is favourable to liberty, by form- 
ing a concert of wills, anduniting mankind in the defence of their na- 
tural rights. Had the feveral ftates, or cities of Italy ; or had the 
various nations fubdued by the policy and the arms of Rome, been 
in poflefion of the art of printing, and all the occurrences of the 
times been as well known ‘as what paffes in the world is known 
now, the Roman empire would never have extended over fo great a 
part of the globe: an immenfe variety of national characters, intti- 
tutions, and cuftoms would have adorned the hiftorie page : and num- 
berlefs inventions would have arifen out of the different energies of fo 
many {mall {tates ; and from their collifions with one another. Let 
but the art of printing and the freedom. of the prefs be eftablifhed in 
the moft defpotic government of. Europe,. and,. according tothe ob- 
fervation of an ingenious foreigner* fomuch admired, yet fo much 
negleéted by the ftatefmen of this country, fome dawnings of liberty 
would imibediately appear, which would at laft difpel the gloom of 
tyranny. The moft enlightened nations, other circumftances being 
equal, enjoy the greateit fhare of liberty.. Republics might be 
mentioned whofe political conttitution is as free as that of Geneva 
was before the late revolution. But in the republics now exifting in 
Europe, do we find fo quick a fenfe of liberty, and fuch exalted 
ideas of the natural dignity and equality of mankind? It was the 
funfhine of fcience that foftered this fpirit of liberty in the fmall re- 
public of Geneva: for it is univerfally allowed that in no other 
itate is knowledge fo generally diffufed among its members. ‘The con- 
ftitution of Spain is not more defpotic than that of France. Yet in 
the latter kingdom the general ditfufion of knowledge has produced 
ideas of liberty and juitice which it would be dengerous for the 
crown to violate ; while, in the former, the court oppofes the gene- 
ral bent of the nation, and commits private acts of oppreilion with 
fafety. It is fuperfluous to expatiate on this fubje&t. The writings 
of Voltaire, Abbé Raynal, and Linguet, prove incontrovertibly the 
connection between literature and liberty. In France, men ot 
letters ix general, are unanimous on the fide of freedom; and may 
be confidered as a powerful party in oppofition to the defpotifm of 
- government. . The progrefs of knowledge and of commerce will un- 

doubeediy. render that government one day as free in reality, though 





* Mr. De Lolme. 
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probably not fen in form, as any in“ Europe. We fay in reality, 
thouch not in fora, becaufe, as the fubftance of liberty may be loft 
where the fhadow remains; fo fubftantial freedom may be enjoyed 
under the forms of monarchy. 


We have affirmed that fcience is favourable to hherty in as much 


-as it points out the moft effectual means by which it may be atlerted 


and éftablifhed. © It will readily be allowed that feience gives birth 
toa great variety of engines, and fuggefts a thoufand {tratagems of 

licy and of war, which the untutored barbarian can neither difco- 
ver nor fully comprehend. In this view it may. be confidered as.a 
two edged fword. For, if it teaches the arts of defence; it teaches 
alfo the arts of fubjeétion. Neverthelefs, it may be fately affirmed, 
that liberty derives greater advantages from the light of ‘{cience 
than tyranny. For, firft, the multitudes that are oppreffed being 
always much more numerous than the tyrants or the initruments of 
tyrants who opprefs them, a greater variety of invention, and deeper 
and more refitted machinery are to be expected in the councils of the 
fory , than in thofe of the latter. An hundred men of genius are 
more likely to invent the means of attaining an end, than ten men 
of equal genius : As an huudred men, each purfuing a feparate path, 
will difcover a greater variety of objects, than can be ditcovered, in 
the fame time by ten. Every man thinks in a train of ideas pecu- 
liar to himfelf, and confequently has a chance of {tumbling on fome 
important truth, that may efcape the obfervation of another pexfon, 
though of equal capacity, whofe ideas run in a different courfe. 
Hence, “ inthe multitude of counfellors there is fafety.” If the 


tuth of this maxim appear fometimes queftionable, and that a varie- 


ty of counfellors is only a fource of weaknefs and confufion; this 
difadvantage does not arife from a defect of ability, but from an -op- 
pofition of private views and interetts. ‘The power of judgment that 
contrives a variety of fchemes, is alfo capable of making a judicious 
felection. And, wherefome ftrong neceility fuperfedes the workings 
of private paffion, the united abilities and vigour of popular affem- 
blies and’ fenators, are generally found to predominate in the ba- 
lance with the defigns of individual princes. This reafoning might 
be confirmed by an appeal to the hiftory of the-Athenians with 
other Grecian itates in their conteft with the Perfian, and, while 
public {pirit remained, with the Macedonian king ; by an appeal'¥o 
the hiftory of Rome, ‘Venice, Switzerland, Holland, and to that, 
above all, of the civil war in England. 

Secondly, The multitude, or the people, for they are the party 
oppofed to tyrants, are in poffeflion of a thoufand local advantages 
which art enables them fo to improve, that the beft difciplined army 
cannot fubdue them. Had the Saxon Harold been as wife as the 
Roman Fadius, the race of William the conqueror would not have 
filled the throne of England. 3 

As fcience of every kind is farther advanced, and more generally 
diffuled in the prefent, than it has been in any former period of the 
hiftory of the world; fo the prefent times have exhibited a brighter 
proof of its influence in political change and revolution. The glo- 
rious fucceffes of a fortunate war infpired in the Englifh natian a 
{pirit of infolence, which appeared in rudenefs abroad, 2nd in licen- 
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tioufnefs at home. Illegal ftretches of the royal prerogative roufed 
this fpirit into a refiftance of government. Miniitry were obliged 
to recede from their pretenfions. The moft daring libellers efcaped 
with impunity ; ed the moft profligate men braved the threats of 
the court, in confidence of the tavour of the people. Numberlets 
productions of the prefs diffeminated thefe facts among the North 
Americans, a people acute by nature, and, in feveral of the pro- 
vinces, invited to political fpeculation by the freedom of their go- 
vernment. The Americans were as high fpirited as Engliflimen, 
and they had an equal right to freedom. With the example jutt 
mentioned before their eyes, and with thofe fentiments of liberty 
which had been tranfmitted ta them by their anceftors, and confirm- 
ed by all that they heard, or read, they gradually formed the refo- 
lution of vindicating their rights, and retufed to be taxed, becaute 
they were not reprefented in the Britith Parliament. The greatett 
philofupher of the age, the AMpuiction of modern times, united 
the rays of light that fhone in the breaits. of individuals, in one focu;, 
and collected their divided force into one centre of percuffion. In 
the confederation of infant republics, cemented into one body by the 
inftitution of Congrefs, there inttantly appeared a fine fenfibility 
which vibrated every fenfation from the extremities to the heart. 
The virtue and abilities of the American {tates were colleéted and 
employed in the grand affairs of the nation, and, aided by local ad- 
vantages, and the jealoufy which was fo generally entertained of 
Great Britain throughout Europe, triumphed over the greateft army 
that had ever traverfed fo great an ocean ; and bythe treaty of Febru- 
ary 1783 finally effected their emancipation from the Britifh yoke. 
Amidit the viciflitudes which prepared the way for this great c- 
vent we every where difcover error in the conduct of the Britith go- 
vernment, and vigour and ability in that of the United States. 
Their ftate-papers, and various political publications, not only 
breathe that nervous and pathetic eloquence which grand occalions 
and the love of liberty infpire, but difplay a profound knowledge of 
the philofophy of hiftory. The conduét of America in her great 
ftrugele for liberty, was not of the fluctuating nature of temporary 
expedients : it was conftant, and fyftematic, being founded on thotle 
olitical maxims, which, bowever they may feem to be contradicted 
iu particular initances, in the courfe of time controul chance and 
triumph over fortune. But while we do juftice tothe merits of our 
late colonitts, let us alfo do juitice to the free nature of the Britifh 
conftitution. The jealoufy and the defpotifm of Spain, amidft all 
the revolutions of Europe, have retained their American fettlements 
for centuries. The Britifh conftitution does not admit of that ttea- 
dy, that uniform, and vigorous conduct which fubdues nations and 
maintains conqueits. . The liberty and independence of North Ame- 
rica have iprung, in a great mailiann, out of the liberty of England. 
The enlightened natives of that continent, however they may re- 
probate particular meafures, and particular men, muft ever revere 
that conftirution whence their forefathers derived juft ideas of the 
dignity and privileges of human nature; that conftitution which 
cherifhed in their breafts the feeds of refiitance ; which controuled 
the jealoufy of monarchical government, and reftrained that power 
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which, timely exerted, would have crufhed their infant flate. It is 
matter of confolation to England, that, as the early emancipation 
of America arofe out of the freedom of the Britifh conttitution ; fo, 
this emancipation, will, in its turn contribute to prolong the exiit- 
ence of that liberty from which it fprung. Had the reluctant Ame- 
ricans been fubdued by force of arms, the fons of Britain would, in 
the end, have found more matter of grief than of triumph im fo fa- 
tala victory. ‘The patronage and the power of the crown, would 
have exceeded ali bounds of mederation ; and with the advantage of 
fu torcible an engine of oppreihon as a ftanding American army, 
might have fet every {pecies of controul, provided by the conftitu- 
tion, at defiance. ‘The emancipation of America has not only pre- 
ferved England from fo fatal a calamity, but enlivened in that, and 
diffufed throughout other nations. a fpirit of freedom. ‘The fuc- 
eeisful ftruggle of America, though not the origin, was a circum- 
{tance which encouraged in England that demand which has been 
made for a reformation of the conttitution. The independence of 
Ireland followed that of the colonies, as an effect follows a caufe. 
The Americans and the Irish having fuccefstully claimed the power 
of fovereigns, the Scotch nation ventured at length to think of arm- 
ing in itsown defence, and feveral of the burghs of that kingdom hate 
entered into affociations for the purpofe .of claiming, with effet, an 
equal reprefentation in Parliament. The fame daring fpirit of re- 
fittance has appeared, in the courfe of the year under review, in the 
navy and inthe army. ‘The mutinies on board fo many {fhips of 
war, at Jerfey, Portimouth, and of the goth regiment commanded 
by General Tottenham at Wakefield, are effeéts of that relaxation of 
government which was partly the effect of faction, and partly of a 
joft reputation. | 

In other nations, as well as in Britain, we trace the influence of 
the great revolution acrots the Atlantic. The Americans, fepatated 
from the other quarters of the globe both by nature and by civil 


government, are not bound by thofe fetters of prejudice, and po- 


litical neceffity which confine the European nations, Piaced at fo 
noble and happy a diftance their profpects are not bounded by the 
narrow horizon of one or two of the nations, but in one compre- 
henfive and general view they embrace the whole. The whole 
world they confider as a theatre for their extended commerce. | Both 
in their public papers, and private letters, they {peak with an eleva- 
tion of conception, which nothing but the grandeft objects of the 
triumphs of liberty, the fruits of unbounded commerce, the rights 
of mankind, the felicity and the glory of a country dettined by 
providence to afford fubfiftance to the indu@rious, freedom to the 
captive, and relief to the opprefied. The refentment and animofity 
which prevail, among the populace, againit the unfortunate loyalifts 
ought not to be confidered as contradictory to thefe liberal profeifions, 
It was impoffible that the Americans fhould not feel the calamities 
that were inflicted on relations and friends. Let us recolleét the 
animofity, the wrath, the vengeance with which, after the 
mafiacre of the protettants in Ireland, Englifhmen purfued for fo 
many years all who profeffed the popifh religion. The fight of a 
jefuit or prieft was odious to the nation; they were banifhed, and 
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their goods were confifcated. Let us alfo recollect the feverities 
that were inflicted after the extinction of the rebellion in 1745. 

When we reflect on thefe things, our indignation at the perfecu- 
tions in America will be partly loft in contemplation of the caufe 
that gave them birth. Time will obliterate the remembrance of in- 
teftine difcords, and, -in all probability, the enlightened policy of 
Congrefs will anticipate the return of good temper among the peo- 
ple. By the lateit accounts from America it appears, that the po- 
pular phrenzy already begins to fublide, and political wifdom, and 
property to aflume that itation which they naturally hold in the 
fcale of government. An unbounded toleration in matters of re- 
Jigion, equal laws and a participation in the power of legiflation, a 
free and univerfal trade, regions of uncultivated and tertile land 
prefent the. noblett field of induitry, enterprize and ambition. 

The European nations are animated by fo fplendid an object. An 
unufual fpirit of induitry and commercial enterprize appears among 
the Danes, Swedes, Germans, and French. Thefe mations begin to 
vie with England in the trade with America: even Britifh manu- 
factures are carried to the American market in fore‘gn bottoms. 

It is from France that England has moft to fear in mercantile com- 
petition. If trade in that kingdom thould ceafe to be deemed a degra- 
dation; if the French cabinet, in compliment to their. new ally, 
fhould affix an honour to the mercantile profeiflion, and if. the fons 
of thenobleffe, as in England, fhould become merchants, fuch an 
ardour for manufactures and for trade would appear throughout the 
whole of France as would render her as certainly the firft power 
at fea, as fhe is now the firft by land. It is only commerce that can 
fupport the grandeur of her naval defigns, and commerce cannot be 
carried on with full advantage, where it is accounted difhonourable. 
The French charaéter has Soak compared with that of the Athe- 
nisths; why fhould they not imitate that lively and ingenious people 
in honouring the profeflion of a merchant? The eftimation in 
which the derconthe profeflion was held in Athens, joined with the 
natural advantages of an extenfive fea coaft, fo increafed the Athe- 
nian navy, that it was at length fufficiently powerful to intimidate 
the fleets of Periia, 

The example of America has revived, in a very remarkable de- 
gree, thefpiritof liberty in Holland, The intelligence which we 
communicated to our Readers in our laft number, is confirmed by 
repeated accounts from different parts of the United Provinees. The 
conftitution of the States of Holland, like that of the cities and 
towns in Scotland, is ariftocratic. Two parties have, for an hun- 
dred years, divided the ftates. A third, which we fhall call the 
popular has lately arifen, and will one day difpute, and probably 
with fuccefs, the fupreme power. For, although this party be not 
yet ripened into a regular form under one moving principle and 
the guidance of one head, the feeds of it are fown, and have al- 
ready {prouted forth in.the avowed fentiments, and communications 
of thecitizens. America, and Ireland in imitation of her example, 
have taught the nations the mode and the power of affociation, and, 
by that important leffon, the means of refiiling tyranny, and effeét- 
ing political revolution. ‘The towns of the United Provinces, par- 
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ticularly Amfterdam, with thefe examples before their eyes, talk of 
chufing delegates, and of afferting their rights of nature. The 
jealouiy and the vigour of the Prufian monarch, watchtul againft 
aipirit, which, once roufed in fo near a neighbour, might flake 
the members ot his feattered kingdom, reprefles their ardour for the 
prefent. ‘Time’and accidents, however, will give them a fit oppor- 
tunity of carrying their deligns imtoexecution. — 

The prefent flute of Holland aflords a ftriking confirmation of 
what has indeed been often obferved, that to live and converfe to- 

ether in.clofe fociety, is not only tavourable to refinement of man- 

ners, but to liberty. It is the inhabitants of the towns only, not 
the boors or foreigners, that meditate a revolution favourable to 
freedom. 

The influence of the revolution in America has extended itfelf 
even to India, and ‘the hardy fons or America alleviate by their 
fpirited conduct, the calamities which afflict the effeminate inhabi- 
tants of the Eaft. Unabated profperity would have prolonged the 
giddineis, and the infolence of England. Her unfucceistul ttugele 
with America has taught her.a degree of moderation; fhe begins to 
{ufpect that her remaining dependencies can be prelerved only by 
mild and juft government; in this view the British parliament has 
been employed in framing a new code of laws for the regulation of 
our poficiions in Hindottan, But the mott curious initance of the 
influence of the great revolution acrofs the Atlantic is that which 
we have related in our Political Review for the month of July. 
“ Mayotta, faid the natives of thatifland, on being afked the reafon 
why they rebelled againft the fuperior power of Joanna; Mayotta 
like America.’ If.the rude tribes of the Comorra iflands cuote the 
precedent of America as a ground and encouragement to afiert their 
natural rights, we may conclude that this great example which 
hath been fet to the nations hath not yet {peat its force, but that it 
will be regarded as an important zra in the hiftory of many nations. 
Thefymptoms of rifing liberty in the different nations of Europe 
have inculcated the wifdom of moderation and generofity on the 
minds of.their rulers. ‘The goad fenfe, and the magnanimity of 
the emperor are fuflicient to account for the generous attention to 
the interefts of his fubjects, which have fo eminently diftinguifhed 
-his government. It is probably, to other caufes, it 1s to the fpirit, 
perhaps, .of contagious liberty that we are to trace fimilar attentions 
on the parts of the kings of Naples, and Denmark, and Sweden. To 
the famy caufe, which has rouied a general {pirit cf commerce, we 
may refer the attempts that have been made by the governors of 
Tripoli and Tunis, to promote fair trade by the difcouragement of 
piracy. 

It will be an interefting fpeculation tothe influence of this fpirit, fo 
forcibly roufed by the great revolution in the weftern world, on com- 
merce, on fciences and arts; on the genius of nations; the balance 
ef power; and the general liappineis of the world. But to trace 
this influence, requires the obiervation of years. There is no- 
thing that would render the prolongation of human life to a philofo- 
pher fo much an object of defire, as the opportunity it would afford 
of ebferving the operation and progrefs of the principles which 
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rovernthe world. It is not, however, the experience of the longeft 
life that can lay a foundation for general knowledge. The philo- 
fophy of the human mind, which explains the conduct of the paf- 
fions in nations as well as men, and opens a few anticipations of 
futurity is derived from the page ot faithful, and philofophbic hif- 
tory. 

Having taken this general view'of the effets which have flowed 
from the emancipation of America, as the chief principle of union 
among the great events which form the diftinguifling features of 
the year 1783, we fhould proceed, did our bounds permit, to take 
a more particular furvey of its influence on the conftitution of Eng- 
land, and the fpirit,' and views of the people. As to the conftitu- 
tional Hittory of England, for the year under review, we fhall 
have an opportunity of faying a few words concerning it, in our 
account of national affairs for the month, which commences the 
prefent year. With regard to the fpirit and views of the people, 
we obferve, that notwithftanding the feverance of America from 
Great Britain, the trade of the latter kingdom, either finding new 
markets, or new channels to the American market, is by no means 
diminifhed, but rather increafing ; this fufliciently appears from the 
entries at the Cuitom-houfe. Inevery war there is a point of de- 
preffion in trade, as there is in all things, beyond which it does not 
decline, and from which it gradually rifes, unlefs it meets with addi- 
ditional checks, beyond its former greatnefs. As we do not find 
that our trade has in fact, received any check, there is reafon to be- 
lieve, that it will encreafe in the fame proportion that it has done 
at the conclufion of every war fince the revolution. In this view, 
the merchant fees no fubject of difcouragement; but the politician 
conliders that, though the real or abfolute wealth of England may be 
increafed, as the trade of other nations will probably increafe in an 
higher proportion, her re/ative wealth and @¢onfequently importance 
in the fcale of nations will be dimintfhed. 

III. The year 1783 has been diftinguifhed by a remarkable fall in 
the ftocks. This may doubtlefs be traced in part to the accumula- 
tion of our national debt, and the diminution of our national repu- 
tation. But the effect in queftion may alfo partly be afcribed to the 
termination of the war which has put an end to the advantageous 
trade which monied men of different nations, carried on in the Bri- 
tith funds. <A regular government, with a wife economy, there is, 
at the prefent moment, ground to hope, will raife the funds beyond 
their higheit point of elevation, which is indeed not very high, 
fince the conclufion of the peace in February laft. The fevering of 
America trom Great Britain has illuftrated how much the will go- 
verns the judgment, and how readily men and nations believe what 
they wilh to be true. Amidft an inundation of political publica- 
tions on the prefent ftate, and refources of Great Britain, the 
greater number confider the difunion of this country from America, 
rather asan advantage than as a difadvantage; they eagerly point 
out every fubjeét of hope, but pafs over or palliate every fubjett of 
defpondency. 4. In parliament we have feen, in the courfe of 1783, 
very great abilities, and aifiduity in bufinefs. And, although, too 
great a fpirit ef conceifion munifefily appeared in the negotiations of 
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minifters, (an effect which may juftly be attributed to their fear of 
lofing their offices, and their eagernefs in peace, to confirm and per- 
petuate their power,) the toneof the Houfe of Commons sbprares 
not beneath its ufual mantlinefs and vigour.—On the whole the 
fpirit of the nation was not broken, but fuftained the public lofs 
with firmnefs, and with confident hope. 

There appeared not, however, any thing of that ardent fpirit 
which manitefted itfelt at the conclufion of the war which termin- 
ated in the peace of Paris 1763. No fuch enterprizes in commerce! 
no fuch projects for difcovery cither ufetul or ingenious.—It is in 
America, and in France, that fuccefs in arms may be expected, 
tu produce fuccefstul enterprize in literature and in tk 

The ftudy which is profecuted in the prefent times with the great- 
éft ardour and fuccefs is chemiftry. It has, for feveral years been 
known that there are different kinds of air, juft as there are different 
itrata of earth, or different kinds of water. The difference in the 
fpecific gravity of air was difcovered in England, but the applica- 
tion of this difcovery to the? formation of aeroftatic machines ca- 
pable of fuftaining immenfe weights in the atmofphere, was a glory 
referved for France. The royal Society of London, diftinguifhed 
for nothing, at the prefent moment, fo much as for its contentions, 


may affect to.defpife the inventions of Mr. Montgolfier, but, in 
truth the aeroftatic globe is a noble difcovery ; and it is impotfible 


to fay to what height it may be improved? What weights geroftatic 
machines may be conftructed to carry, and what means may be con- 
trived for directing their motions? As there is a glory attending 
the difcovery of any fact or principle, fo there is a degree of glory 
attending the difcovery of the purpofes to which faéts and princi- 
ples may be applied. 

The aeroftatic machine it is poffible may one day, and that, per- 
haps not very far diftant, be applied as a vehicle of intelligence in 
the operations both of war and peace. The notice of this invention, 
among the memorable events of the BOM will perhaps be regarded 
with attention by our indulgent Readers in a Review which protefles 
to.mark the progrefs, or vicilitudes of literature as well as of polities, 
and the action of thefe on one another. 

But we muft acknowledge our digretlion when we record in this 
journal the natural convullions in Sicily and Naples ;_ the new ifland 
which has ftarted up in the northern feas near Iceland; and the 
meterous, or fiery globes, or of whatever nature they werc, which 
were feen, by fo many nations, and in different latitudes at the fame 
inftant of time. 3 
' The calamities of war that agitated America, and the weft of Eu- 
rope, had not fubfided when commotions of equal importance began 
to appear in the eaft. The feeds of hottility are plentifully fown 
between the Turks and Ruffians in all the antipathies that commonly 
divide nations. Accordingly, war between thefe neighbouring 
powers has been carried on with various fuccefs for centuries. But 
the progrefs of time which diminifhes the Ottoman power adds 
itrength tothe Ruffian. The former, though retaining the ftami- 
ha of a vigorous conftitution is advancing falt in years; the latter, 
though lately emerged from barbarous obfcurity, poffefles the vi- 
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gour of an Hercules, formidable in his cradle. Thefe powers pre- 
pare for hoitilities at a time when Great Britain and’ France, ¢ 
great powers in the weft of Europe, fatigued with the lofs of blood 
and treafure in the American war, are likely to be quiet fpeéctators 
of rhé movements in the eaft: even as the Ruffians, exhauited bv 2 
war with the Turks beheld without any active concern the ftrugele 
between her beit friend and an hott of enemies. ‘The iffue of th’s 
conteft,—for the conceifions which have been otiered by the Turks, 
inftead of preventing, will invite and precipitate the rupture,—the 
ifiue of this conteft, will be malt important to ali Europe. ‘There 
is no power, or powers, likely to,.watch with effect the balance be- 
tween thoie contending empires, ayd to prevent either from confirm- 
ing and perpetuating by atreaty of peace any mighty advantage it 
may have gained over the other in the courfe of war. Should the 
‘Turks abandon the Crimea, on the coaft of which there are the fin- 
eit, and moit capacious harbours in Europe, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Ruffian fleets and armies trom encircling Europe: and in 
the courfe of time and population a confederacy of the other Euro- 
pean powers might be neceflary to prevent the invafions of the Ruf 
fians, as the ftates of Greece were formerly obliged to fecure them- 
felves by an union againft the encroachments of the Perfians. But 
on the other hand, it the ‘Turks, by the accidents of war, or the 
ipreading ardour of religious enthufiafm, Which might call to their 
aid all the difciples of Mahomed, fhould gain any important ad- 
vantages over the Ruffians, it is not impoitlible but with the pride 
and infolence of bigotted barbarians they might feek to retaliate on 
the Chriitian world the attacks that were made cn them by the 
Ruffians. 

Such an event, however, although not impoflible, is not very 
probable. The Emperor, unqueftionably has it in contemplation to 
yoin his arms with the Ruffians, for a partition of Turkey in Evu- 
rope, as formerly for the partition of Poland. The Rufhans alone 
would be an over-match tor the Porte. ‘The Turks are no longer 
that hardy race of adventurers. whofe banners carried terror and 
victory from the Cafpian fea to the fource of the Danube. They 
have tallen a facrifice to a warm climate, a luxuriant foil, and that 
mode of living which feldom fails to enervate the human frame. 
By very late and authentic accounts® we are informed that the vena- 
ity which has long prevailed in the Ottaman empire has grown up in 
the court to an incredible height, and equally pervades the Janif- 
faries and the great officers of the feraglio. Rutfian gold paved the 
way for the ground the Emprefs has gained in the Crimea: and the 
fame means may operate effects equally confiderable in the Divan 
itfelf. The Treafury is exhaufted. ‘There is neither martial ardor 
nor cifcipline among the troops. The navy is neither numerous 
nor im good condition: and all ranks and orders of men remember 
the laft conflict with the Muj/cowites, for fo they call the Ruffians, 
with horror. ‘Thefe facts feem decifive of a fall, of at leaft, a part 
ot the empire: an event, not the more unlikely to happen, that 





* Ina letter to the writer of this article from a friend at Smyrna, 
dated the 30th of November 1783. 
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there is 4 kind of prefentiment among the Turks of fome impending 
danger. This melancholy anticipation is the effect of a prophecy i 1 
the Koran, which they frequently quote, that fome of thefe years a 
owertul confederacy will be formed agi unit them, and they will be 
obliged to yield up Europe to the Chrifians. But, fuch is the in- 
confiftency of the human mind, that while they anticipate their ex- 
pulfion from Europe as the mt of heaven, they will not yield to 
fate without a itruggle. There is yet a nerve in the Turkifh em- 
pire which might be made the initrument of a powerful refiltance. 
That atrgien t is religious enthufiafn. A bold and fkilful leader, 
notwithftanding the defpondency that fills che mind of the folitary 
Turk when he reflects on the above-mientioned prophecy, might ea- 
fily unite them under the banner of the Great Prophet. Numbers 
and action might diffipate the clouds that hang over their minds, 
avd banifh for a time their prophetic vifions. It was thus that 
when the Greeks, about three hundred years ago, were invaded by 
their prefent mafters, the principle that animated their refiftance 
was religion : a principle which, it would feem, is more permanent 
as well as more powerful than any of thofe that govern empires. 

It is the barbarous cuitom of the Turks, whenever they fuller any 
public difafter from any of the European nations, to retaliate the 
calamity on the Chriftians. In the courfe of the laf war with Ruf 
fia, various, maflacres difgraced the crefcent in different parts of the 

Purkifh empire. The remembrance of thefe has occafioned among 
the Chriftians in the prefent juncture, a general alarm: and ail 
whole fortunes will permit, haiten to leave the Mahomedan coafts. 
Others look up for protection to the flags of their reipective nations. 

While the merchant is awakened by the revoltition which all theie 
fats prognotticate, to new ideas of commerce; and the antiquaria: a 
looks forward with joy to a rich harveit of curiofity ; the Chriitian 
contemplates with pious love, the completion of the prophecics, 
and cannot but feel his devotion animated by a prefent miracle, 
The face of the world is a countetbalance to the contagion of isepti- 
cilm, and fortifies him in the faith.—Ifit be lawful to reafon from 
analogy 3 in facred things, we may hazard a conjecture, that, as the 
advancement of the Roman empire, by uniting all nations in a 
peaceful intercourfe; prepared the way for the ‘firit advent of the 
Mefiah, fo the fecret and progreflive plan of providence, by the 
advancement of commerce, arts, and humanity, as well as the events 
of war, prepares the way for his fecond: a period of a general, be- 
nevolent, and h: appy intercourfe amongft mankind. 

If from the confines of the Turkith empire we pafs caftward fil 
to India we fliall find abundant matter, in the cvents of Jaft year, 
of reflection, The bravery both of Englifh and French, by fea and 
by land has fully fuftained the martial glory of thefe nations. In 
this there is nothing remarkable. But order and difcipline among 
the troops of Hy der Al! y produced a vigour and regularity of exer- 
tion never before di ifplay ed by the natives of Hindoitan. The fall- 
ing fortunes of Britain in the weflern hemifphere, joined to thefe 
circumftances, prefented to the Englith government in India dith- 
culties apparenitly infurmountable. “The vigour and wifdom of Mr. 
Haftings, feconded by the military skill of Genera} Sir Lyre Coote, 
and 
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and the gallantry of the troops under his command conquered then 

all, and preferved the Britifh dominions in India by a peace with 

the Mahrattas. This 1s the man whom the Britifh government af: 

tected to treat as a delinquent, at the very time that Lord Keppel, 

and the Generals Howe and Burgoyne held important and lucrative 
ubli¢ ftations. 

When we refleét on the critical fituation of Great Britain, and the 
extreme importance of the Eaft India trade, we fhall find reafon to 
affirm, that in no age or nation has a greater fervice been performed 
by any individual to his country, than has been rendered by Mr, 
Haftings to England. The civilized nations have, at all times con- 
tended for the trade of India, as the means of animating all other 
branches of trade, and compleating the commercial circle. The 
greater part of this commerce was engrofled for a long time by the 
Vencrians: and during that period they were the richeft and the 
moft powerful people in Europe. From Venice we trace it to the 
fliores of the Baltic, aad contemplate its importance in the cities to 
which it gave rifein Germany. At length the Portugueze difcover. 
ed the paffage round the Cape of Good Hope which cartied a part 
of the India trade into another channel. Scunéethaaet Venice de- 


clined, and Portugal became one of the firft nations in Europe. She 
enjoyed her grandeur but a fhort time: for the enterprizing and in- 
duftrious natives of Holland found their way, even in the mid of 
their contett for liberty with Spain round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and their power foon prevailed over that of Portugalin India. The 
tiches of the eaft flowed into the United Provinces, and the Dutch 
difputed the empire of the feas with England and France. At lait 


the Englifh acquired a larger portion of this trade than had ever 
been enjoyed by any nation whatever, except perhaps the Egypti- 
ans. Accordingly at this period Great Britain gave law to all Eu- 
rope: and in Europe fhe may ftill be the moft formidable power, if 
fhe can retain that grand fource of wealth and greatnefs. Deprived 
of that refource fhe would fink in the feale of nations almoit as low 
as either Holland, Portugal, or the Venetian republic. 

Senfible of thefe things the Britifh legiflature endeavoured to frame 
a new code of laws for the regulation of the affairs of Hindoftan. 
The great objects in view were, to conciliate, if poffible, the confi- 
dence of the natives by juftice and good faith; and to unite our ' 
Eaft Indian dominions with England by promptitude and vigour of 
government. No plan for accomplifhing theft objects has yet been 


laid before the public. Two have been propofed for anfwering the 


fecond. But it was found difficult to eitablifh in Great Britain fuch 
etlicacy of government as might retain, and controul, regions at the 
diftance of half the globe; and as might confitt at the fame time 
with the free genius of the conftitution. At the clofe of the year 
1783 the eyes of all men were turned with anxiety to the regulations 
that fhould be eftablifhed for the management of India, and to the 
effects that thefe might -have on the ftate of parties, and on the Bri- 
tifh government. 

In thefe, as well as in our monthly reflections on potitical fubjects, 
our readers will perceive that we have\treated all parties with the 
moft perfect impartiality and freedom. Our political fpeculations 

have 
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have been tranflated and publifhed in foreign gazettes, and have alto 
appeared in the American newfpapers : a circumftance which ttrongly 
encourages our original aim to rife above the narrow views of national 
tations, and to addrefs our fentiments to the theatre of the world. 





NATIQNAL AFFAIRS. 


[For JANUARY 1784.) 


HIS month has exhibited a new and ftriking proof of the ex- 
cellence of the Britith conftitution. The rejection of Mr. 
Fox’s Eaft India bill by the Houfe of Lords was followed by a ftorm 
in the Houfe of Commons which fufpended the great bufinefs of le- 
giflation : the moit important branch of government. This Houfe 
put itfelf into a fullen pofture and afferted a conftitutional right to 
controul the other branches of the legiflature. But their ftrong re- 
folutions were carried only by {mall majorities. Miniitry were en- 
couraged with the hopes of gaining over to their party fuch num- 
bers as would caft the balance in their favour. The pride and the 
paflions of the two contending rivals for power and their partizans 
were inflamed: and a keen and even indecent conteft for perfonal 
power was carried on, under the veil of concern for the public in- 
terett. ‘The independent members of the Houfe of Commons con- 
feffed the diftinguifhed abilities of both Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, and 
in the language of complacency and conciliation went fo far 
as to compliment them on their virtues; they exhorted them to 
concord, and conjured them to unite their abilities and their zeal to 
fave the falling ftate. But Mr. Pitt was not found fo pliant or fo 
humble as Lord North. And, although he had no objections to 
form a junction with Mr. Fox, on public principles, the grand 
queftion was, which of thefe leaders fhould preponderate in the Ca- 
binet. Mr. Fox will not act without a majority in his favour; and 
Mr. Pitt pleads, that if Mr. Fox prevails, a bill will be paffed into 
alaw, injurious to the civil conftitution of this country. 

In thefe circumftances a powerful body of country gentlemen af- 
femble by regular adjournments, for the purpofe of moderating the 
paffions that diftract the nation, and uniting the talents and virtues 
of the fenate for the welfare of the nation. Affuming the motto of 
Henry VIII, of England, which alluded to the competition between 
the Emperor Charlesand Francis I. He prevails «whom I favour, 
they teach the YouNG MAN that the virtue of a ftatefman though . 
firm, fhould be pliant; and tell Mr. Fox, in a tone that is moft re- 
fpectable, ‘# the Cabinet of England is not to be taken by ftorm*.” 





* On the difmiffion of Sir Robert Walpole from the pu':lic Ad- 
miniftration the greateft heats and sath oe prevailed, «as at pre- 
fent, in the Houte of Commons. The Court party was headed by 
the Earlof Bath, and the popular by the Duke of Argyle. The 
different parties met to hold a conference at the Thatched Tavern. 
The Duke fpoke in a language that appeared to contain a threat. 
“Know, my Lord Duke faid the Eari of Bath, that the Cabinet 
of England is not to be taken by ftorm.” dua 
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This body of independent members is a proof that corruption has 
Rot yet come to its utmott height in Britain, and that there is a 
check fitted to reffrain the felfith views of Minifters, and to direct 
their efforts to popular meafures, as the furettbafis of their power, 
It is not, however, probable that they will be able.to effect any per- 
manent union between the contending parties in parliament. It does 
not require the gift of prophecy to foretell that Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt will not long aét together. They are too proud for cordial uni- 
on; and forced connections are never lafting. Befides, it is evide: 
thar the hungry dependeuts of both cannot poflibly be gratified in 
their expeCtations of offices. Numbers muft be difappointed: and 
contetts muft be perpetuated. But if a coalition, however tranficnt, 
be formed, there will be this advantage in it, that it will break the 
two factions, and prevent thofe extremities which the fteadinefs or 
the obftinacy of the one, and the fpirit or the violence of the other, 
have for fome tiine threatened. ; : 

A very general arid anxious fufpence is raifed throughout Great 
Britain. If Mr. Pitt prevails, we are in danger of lofing India: 
but if his power and influence, fuppofing him to be a member of 
Adininiftration, fhall be fubordinate to thofe of Mr. Fox, we run 
fome rifque of lofing our liberty. In the fpeech which Mr. Fox 
made when he difle¢ted Mr. Pitt’s bill with fo great ability, and, in- 
deed, juftnefs, he contrafted it with his own, and took ‘occafign to af- 
fure the Houfe that the plan of the Seven Commissioners was not | 
to be abandoned ; and, farther, that he faw no reafon for expunging 
from the lift any one of the perfons whom he had nominated. On 
thefe things (the writer of this article was prefent,) he dwelt with 
great and peculiar earneftnefs. He repeated thein: heanfiited onthem: 
he affured the Houfe that he would not depart from them. Let us 
recollect the circumfances in which he did fo. It was not when the 
fate of his bill was at iffue: but at a time when a few votes on either 
fide of the Houfe might determine whether he or Mr. Pitt was to 
govern this nation ; it was on that critical occafion, when his own 
power was unquettionably the predominant idea in his mind, that he 
held up to his audience the fpoils that, through his patronage, might . 
be drawn from Hindoftan. 





In our Review for February there will appear a Charafer 
of Dean Swift as an Author and as a Man, with a tapétal en- 
graving of his Head by Bafire. 

A Conclufion ef our Account of Traite fur la Venin, Se. will 


be given in our next. ; 





** Cummun'cations for this Review are defired to be addreffed to the 
Publifher, J. Murray, Ne. 32 Fleet-ftreet; were Subfersbers for 
the Work are requéfted to give in their Naztes, 





